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Something 


EXTRA 


.... for the teacher 





....tor their students 


THE NEW I LEARN 


grades 1-8 
teachable... a 

challenging... 
interesting... 


...the sensible solution 
to writing 
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Examination copies sent on request 








AN ENTIRELY NEW IDEA IN HOLY PICTURES 





e “OUR SAINT’S BIOGRAPHY” SERIES 


=! in full colors—Size 2% x 4”. 


ASaint Series with a short Biography of the Saint printed on the back. This series consist of 50 different 
Saints, and may be purchased in solid packs, or 100 assorted to a box, two of each picture. The following 


subjects are available. 
Price $1.75 per hundred 

#112 St. Anthony #179 St. Cecilia 
#130 St. Francis of Assisi #181 St. Gerard Maiella 
#151 St. Martin de Porres #183 St. Ignatius of Loyola 
#153 The Holy Trinity #184 St. Peter Julian Eymard 
#154 St. Peter Apostle #185 St. Louis de Montfort 
#155 St. Dominic #186 St. Patrick 
#156 St. Christopher #187 St. Paul 
#157 St. Joseph du Mont-Royal #188 St. Stephen 
#159 St. Joannes Baptista de la Salle #189 - St. George 
#160 Sanctus Pius X #190 St. Thomas Aquinas 
#162 St. John the Baptist #191 St. Catherine 
#165 St. Catherine Laboure #192 St. JoanA. Thouret 
#166 St. Frances Cabrini #193 Virgin of St. Juan de los Lagos 
#167 St. Joan of Arc #196 St. Aloysius Gonzaga 
#168 St. Rose of Lima #198 St. Lucy 
#169 St. Roque #199 St. Nicholas 
#170 St. Anthony Abbot #200 St. Vincent de Paul 
#171 St. Dominic Savio #201 St. Rita 
#172 St. Michael the Archangel #203 St. Agnes 
#173 St. Clara #204 Si. Catherine of Siena 
#174 St. Monica #205 St. Laurence 
#175 St. Barbara #207 St. John Bosco 
#176 St. Margaret Mary Alacoque #208 St. John Mary Vianney 
#177 St. Francisco Xavier #211 St. Jude Thaddeus 
#178 St. Petrus et St. Paulus #212 St. Raphael the Archangel 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE RELIGIOUS ARTICLE STORE 


THE GERFFERT COMPANY, INC. 54-60 Lafayette Street— New York 13, N. Y. 
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MONITOR 


MIONITOR— A Teacher For Each Student... 


FEATURES... 

@ SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION 
m RELIABLE PERFORMANCE 
@ RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
@ FUNCTIONAL FLEXIBILITY 


@ EXCLUSIVE, PATENTED DUAL-CHANNEL DESIGN 


1 


3 


INSTRUCTOR'S MONITORING CONSOLE 


MONITOR’s standard Console gives the teacher control 
of the laboratory without requiring him to be an engineer 
or a switchboard operator. It can simultaneously conduct 
five separate course programs thus providing a variety 
of teaching materials to meet individual student needs. 
The console offers exclusive circuitry for private two-way 
communication, individual booth monitoring, program 
distribution to each booth or by rows and remote control 
of booth recorders for mass tape duplication. 


STUDENT UNIT—TYPE | 


Type I features the MONITOR E-3CS patented dual- 
channel recorder which enables students to listen to the 
master channel while simultaneously recording their own 
voices. Just two controls plus an on-off, volume switch 
assure simplicity of operation. Thus, students can perform 
operations by reflex action—and concentrate solely on the 
lesson material. 


STUDENT UNIT—TYPE Il 


Type II includes a tube or transistorized amplifier and an 
activated headset-microphone. It enables each student to 
speak and listen to his voice simultaneously. It also pro- 
vides for intercommunication between the student and 
teacher. 


Additional System Oriented MONITOR Equipment 


MONITORET—A simplified version of the MONITOR E-3CS 
for home study with prerecorded tapes .. . REMOTESTER— 
Automates testing by stopping student tapes during questions 
and restarting them for recording answers only . . . AUDIO- 
VISUAL SYNCHRONIZER—Automatically coordinates vis- 
ual presentations with prerecorded tapes or with the instructor’s 
microphone, 


Our rapidly expanding school population makes a teacher for 
each student an idealistic concept. Yet, educators agree there is an 
increasing need for teaching techniques that meet the varied 
capabilities of each student. 


In the field of language teaching, the MONITOR Language 
Laboratory System offers the teacher the best means to achieve 
this objective. MONITOR today is the only language laboratory 
standard of the United States Government . . . the result of twelve 
years of product design and development. MONITOR is the 
product of first hand experience in installing, maintaining and 
directing hundreds of language laboratories in 51 countries. 


To the student, MONITOR means more intensive learning through 
repetition, active use of new word sounds, and objective com- 
parison of his own voice in playback. 


To the teacher, MONITOR means the opportunity to meet 
student needs on an individual basis. As an easily operated and 
highly flexible teaching tool, MONITOR adds a new dimension, 
tutorial supervision, to the science of language teaching. 


The coupon below is for your convenience in obtaining more 
information regarding a MONITOR Language Laboratory for 
your school... 


MONITOR Language Laboratories 


Division of Electronic Teaching Laboratories, Inc 
1818 M Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C 
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CLIPS 
AND 


COMMENTS 


By 
John F. Wagner 





NCEA RESOLUTIONS 


In Chicago during Easter Week, 
The National Catholic Educational 
Association met and deliberated on 
the status and content of Catholic 
education. The formal results were 
contained in the list of resolutions 
passed at the final session and for the 
benefit of all, they are herein listed, 
without preamble, for the record. 
The NCEA... 


. urged the extension to College 
students who become teachers in 
private and parochial schools of the 
provision for forgiveness of up to 
50% of federal loans now enjoyed 
by students who become public 
school teachers. 


. asked for “an adequate substi- 

tute for loans” in the act’s provision 
that lends money to private and 
parochial schools to purchase cer- 
tain teaching equipment and to 
finance minor remodeling. Grants 
are made to public schools for these 
purposes, 
. . . urged that non-public schools 
be included in the grants to assist 
counseling and guidance programs 
and that non-public school teachers 
enjoy the stipends now given public 
school teachers who attend counsel- 
ing and language institutes financed 
by the act. 


. resolved, that the association 
express its concern regarding the 
plight of those who an because 
of national, racial, and religious dis- 
crimination, and encourage those 
efforts within the principles of 
charity and justice made by such 
persons to overcome the effects of 
such discrimination; that Catholic 
colleges and universities, as well as 
other levels of Catholic education 
take positive measures to commu- 
nicate to those within and outside 
the Church their support of the 
position taken by the American hier- 
archy regarding racial discrimina- 
tion and segregation. 

. resolved, that schools continue 
their efforts to find increasingly ef- 
fective ways of developing within 
their students a deep sense of social 
responsibility, and particularly of 
their responsibilties as Catholics 
within a pluralistic society. 

. resolved, that this association 
recognize the outstanding = 
which has been made in enriching 
and strengthening the education of 
clerics and religious and in the ac- 
creditation of seminaries and reli- 
gious colleges, and be it further 

resolved, that the association urge 
by those means which are proper to 
it the further growth of such educa- 
tional developments. 

. resolved, that we put forth con- 
tinued efforts to secure more reli- 
gious teachers by giving new em- 
phasis to religious vocational guid- 
ance, through improved procedures 
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1970 IS TOO LATE 


it is evident that Catholic education 
in general is still deeply concerned 
with the impact of Federal Aid to 
Education on the parochial and private 
school systems. It sustained its position 
that long term aid is definitely un- 

necessary, but that if aid is granted, 1¢ 
it should be granted to all. Provisions 
of the NCEA were specifically cited 
and requests made to include Catholic 
education in the guidance and coun- 
seling section as well as the purchasing] “] 
of materials section so that Catholic 

schools may share in the benefits 

granted by the government of all the Arith 


people. keyst 


nouncements on the part of Catholic 
education is the small but growing ef- cally 
fort on the part of Catholic parents to Worl 
throw off the yoke of double taxation 
and ask the government to give to Cont 


























of attracting candidates to the 
epg and to religious life 

it further 

resolved that every possi 
means be utilized to encourage 
lay teachers now in the schools, 
to attract new ones, through ben 
such as tenure, retirement, 
health programs, adequate salari 
participation in curriculum plannié 
and policy making, and by givi 
them appropriate salensiaadl 
tus. 

. resolved, that Catholic ed 
tors participate to a greater extent 
professional educational associatig 
on the national, regional, and | 
levels, and be it further 

resolved, that lay participation 
educational policy making and pla 
ning be promoted. 

. resolved, that Catholic Ed 
tion utilize its resources to d 
better procedures for early id 
fication of gifted students, and 
develop curriculum offering ins 
maximum opportunity for them, 
be it further 

resolved, that Catholic educa 
seek ways to provide for the n 
of exceptional children. 

. resolved, that this associ 
encourage research and_ study 
guidance by Catholic colleges 
universities, and be it further 

resolved, that the association 
that regard be given to proper 
phasis for professional gui 
practices in our schools. 

. resolved, that Catholic ed 
tion in general seek new means 
promote greater unity of curri 
that will result in a realistic gra 
tion of subject matter, in view @ 
the final end to be achieved. 


From the resolutions cited above, 


Completely ignored in official pro- § sien 


them the same privilege that other par- € 
ents have not only here in this coun- ie 
, - va 

(Continued on page 740) umes 
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ONE TON OF IRON AND 
SESS Go 


New help for teachers and students in the 


1960 WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


“Meaningful Arithmetic” helps you 
develop greater understanding 


Arithmetic is being increasingly recognized as the 
keystone of understanding, both in social studies and 
science. The insight that mathematical definitions 
tan give to other learnings emphasizes the need for 
combining this area of the curriculum with practi- 
tally every other subject. Recognizing this factor, 
World Book editors have completely revised all 
articles in the field of mathematics. 


Content and organization of these new articles are 
designed especially for the needs of today’s schools. 


You’ll also find the single alphabetical arrangement 
of value; several pupils can work from different vol- 
umes of World Book Encyclopedia at the same time! 


TOR F ine 1960 


Reprint of the new 
service unit for 
teachers, “Arithmetic 
Gains New Meanings 
With World Book En- 
cyclopedia.” 


Now in 20 

Volumes & 

$2,800,000 
finer 


World Book Encyclopedia 
Dept. 1356, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Please send me your new service unit for teachers, 
‘Arithmetic Gains New Meanings With World Book 
Encyclopedia.’ 


Name 
Address 


County. 


Ni Sienscsiaitastenslnicteaptatindansisesl NI State 
Grade or Subject 
ee iiiatietcesbbeiitnitaitiaalsia cps i 


















































Clips and Comments 
(Continued from page 738 ) 


try but elsewhere in other great de- 


mocracies—Canada and France to just . 


cite two. This privilege enables par- 
ents to support either directly or 
through the government the school 
system of their choice. Democracy is 
wonderful—freedom is fine, but for 
Catholic parents, the price of freedom 
is double taxation and this realization 
is gradually going to make inroads. 

But what are Catholic educators 
doing per se to ease the critical situa- 
tion currently confronting them in 
teacher shortages and physical facili- 
ties? In some areas, a great deal, in 
other areas, precious little. The facili- 
ties for schools have proved adequate 
for the elementary schools. It is safe 
to say that parochial schools are being 
built as fast as the parishes are formed 
and as soon as the teachers are avail- 
able to man them. 

The teacher situation is quite dif- 
ferent. A vast shortage exists in reli- 
gious available for staffing Catholic 
schools. Continual and intensive em- 
phasis on vocations and the current 
discussions regarding this shortage 
may ease the strain, but a conservative 
estimate would be that if the number 
of religious available for teaching 
were doubled tomorrow, it would 
barely meet the demand. God grants 
vocations; the age, time, attitudes and 
free will determine whether or not 
the call is answered. 

With this shortage, great reliance 
is being placed on lay teachers but 
with the great reliance does not come 
the commensurate benefits and herein 
is the problem. A great challenge exists 
to pastors and administrators, as 
evidenced by the above NCEA reso- 
lution, to adequately provide the 
benefits necessary for the proper em- 
ployment of lay teachers. Utilization 
of lay teachers can solve the problem 
—an expensive solution it is granted 
but a practical and available solution 
nevertheless which is not being prop- 
erly exploited or carried through. 

What of high schools? It is here that 
the greatest need exists and it is here 
that imaginative answers are proposed 
—but for the most part ignored. In 
some areas tremendous efforts are be- 
ing made to provide proper facilities— 
St. Louis and Brooklyn, for example— 
but in other areas, little or nothing is 
done and in extreme cases, the build- 
ing of new high schools has actually 
stagnated. 
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One solution, as cited in this space 
last month and cited here again, was 
proposed by Bishop Lawrence Shehan 
of Bridgeport a year ago and repeated 
at this NCEA convention by Father 
Neil McClusky, S.J., education editor 
of America. 

He proposed that the first six grades 
be dropped and that resources be con- 
centrated on grades seven through 
twelve in those areas where the 
Church cannot educate all Catholic 
children. He also proposed the idea 
that the parochial school, as a parish 
operated institution is an anachro- 
nism. 


For the greater good, all parochial 
schools should become diocesan 
schools. In place of tuition charges, 
a school tax should be levied on 
every wage-earning family in the 
diocese. Henceforth let the educa- 
tion of the youngsters in the rich 
surburban parish and the declining 
downtown parish be paid from the 
central ‘ot 

In addition, Father McCluskey 
maintained that this step would unify 
all aspects of schooling, from planning 
buildings in terms of priorities, to 
uniform teacher contracts, health 
benefits, and pensions. 

While Father McCluskey here pro- 
poses some new and _ provocative 
thoughts, it is significant that the 
whole idea of consolidating the schools 
and eliminating grades has not been 
discussed to any great extent in Catho- 
lic education. This publication has 
carried various exchanges of opinion 
on the topic but nothing intensive in 
the way of investigating groups, con- 
vention workshops, or similar efforts 
have been started which will pin this 
idea down and judge its applicability. 

Let’s face facts. 

We do not have the teachers. We 
do have the students. We do have the 
resources of a tremendous physical 
plant. We do have the resources of a 
dedicated Catholic parenthood which 
will make tremendous sacrifices for 
Catholic education. 

Why is there such little action? Why 
are not these ideas and concepts of 
certain levels having priority over 
others being investigated? Why are 
not high schools being built in all 
areas where the need is great? Why 
is it necessary for the NCEA to ask 
that lay teachers be granted the status 
they deserve? Why is the question of 
financing not being investigated to dis- 
cover just how much the Catholic 
parent can give—how much the non- 
involved Catholic wage-earner is obli- 






gated to support Catholic education? 

If the present school system remains 
unchanged, over 5 million (5,000,000) 
Catholic children of grade and high 
school age by 1970 will not be able to 
get any Catholic education. Federal 
aid is fine and justice should be de- 
manded. Investigation of curriculum 
and standards should be pressed to 
continue excellence. But imaginative 
planning is also needed now to assure 
that the talents and resources avail- 
able to Catholic education today are 
used tomorrow to the best advantage 
for the child, for the parent, and for 
the teacher. Changes do not occur 
overnight. But let’s start now to meet 
this great challenge of 5 million chil- 
dren. 1970 may be too late. 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED 
THAT... 

© On June 9th, Rev. John Flynn, C.M, 
president of St. John’s University, will 
present, as a gift, a set of the St. John’s 
Catechism filmstrips to His Excellency, 
Most Rev. Charles P. Greco, Bishop of 
Alexandria, Louisiana, and episcopal 
moderator of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. The occasion marks 
the 25th anniversary of the founding 
of the CCD. 

® Fontbonne College in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, has announced its affiliation with 
St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf in 
an undergraduate program offering a 
major in teaching the deaf. 
® The obligation of students to seek 
knowledge to meet the demands of 
future leadership was stressed re 
cently by Auxiliary Bishop James H. 
Griffiths of New York. He told the 
students that now is the time for them 
to realize that they have an obligation 
to acquire knowledge, culture, and 
technical ability which are indispensa- 
ble if they are to meet the demand of 
their profession and to become useful 
members of society. 

© The American Assembly, a loose or- 
ganization of top level businessmen 
and leaders meeting at Arden House 
in Harriman, New York, recently 
called for the establishment of a 
Federal Council of Advisers on Educa- 
tion in the President’s office and a 
joint Congressional committee on edu- 
cation. This recommendation was in 
response to repeated warnings that 
higher education was inadequately 
represented there. The assembly urged 
a council so that “the President, the 
Congress, and the public should have 
up-to-date frequent, regular, and au- 
thoritative information.” 
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The first name you think of in tape recorders 


WIEBCOR 


PRESENTS 


THE 


EDUCATOR 


TAPE RECORDER INSTALLATION 


incorporating the design features most wanted by instructors 


SIMPLICITY 


* Completely integrated—all student 
controls on one unit. 


¢ Tamper-proof—all connections 
below panel top. 


¢ Instructor remains in charge. Student 


cannot accidentally erase lesson. 
¢ Automatic Gain Control insures 


perfect record volume level at all times. 


For additional information 
on this modern aid 
to better teaching, write: 


| June 1960 


FLEXIBILITY 


e Dual track for listen /repeat. 
2-way communication. ; 

e Student paces himself with material 
fed by instructor. 

e Student can communicate with 
instructor, record conversation. 

e Instructor can monitor any student’s 
work at any time. 


WEBCOR.. 


DURABILITY 


e Specific ‘‘classroom”’ design 
guarantees against obsolescence. 

e Heavy-duty construction for 
constant classroom use. 

e WEBCOR recorders have given 
reliable classroom service for years. 

e Machine pays for itself through 
long use. 


AUDIO TEACHING AIDS DEPT. 
5610 WEST BLOOMINGDALE AVE, 
CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 





You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of FOUR VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(662% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


Mr. EpwIN StoyeE, Dept. CE-6 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

Name 

Age if under 21 

Address 

Organization 


Phone 
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Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. L., 


Speech an All-Day Affair 


Eprror: 


Father Horkan’s article “Toward Ar- 
ticulate Graduates” in the December is- 
sue is tremendous. I am wholeheartedly in 
agreement with Father’s point of view on 
the necessity of drill in the mechanics of 
speaking. He says, “How can we expect 
our graduates to express themselves if 
they have never been drilled in the 
mechanics of speaking, if they have not 
been provided with the tools of logical 
discussion.” 

That some of our high schools have 
completely neglected any formal training 
in the art of speech, in methods of orderly 
discussion, is apparent at the college level. 
Of necessity then, colleges must provide 
a program for incoming freshmen that 
will develop skills in the art of speaking. 
But this creates a problem for colleges. 
Should such a course be a non-credit 
course or should it be given college 
status? Pressures like this are in great 
measure responsible for the so-called 
watered-down courses colleges offer. 

Formal training in speech definitely 
has a place in a high school curriculum. 
But to be effective, the program must be 
a concentrated one, concentrated in the 
sense that every teacher should provide 
opportunities for planned discussions and 
for lecture recitals. Truly then every 
teacher becomes a teacher of speech. 
Speech is an all-day affair—not just a one- 
forty-five-minute affair. Speech is every 
teacher’s business—not just the speech 
teachers’ business. 

“Surely thou also art one of them, for 
even thy speech betrays thee.” (Matthew 
26: 73-74) A man’s speech does betray 
him. If our Catholic boys and girls are 
to assume leadership in today’s world, 
they must be given the tools to express 
their convictions in terms that will strike 
a resounding note in whatever circles they 
move. The formal speech training course 
as described by Father Horkan is a big 
step forward in this direction. 

SisTER CHARLES Marnie, O.S.F. 
College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 


More on Morriss and Disney 
Eprror: 

After reading and approving “Chil- 
dren’s Classics—But That Disney Touch!” 
by Frank Morriss, LL.B., Litt.D., pub- 
lished in the January 1960 issue of the 
Catuo.ic Epucator, I reread, pondered, 


added my righteous indignation to that 
of the writer, then went straight to the 


consumer for confirmation of adult opin-— 


ion on the subject. I was not mistaken, 
The children, those important youn 
people who are now reading, enjoying 
talking, and viewing the juvenile classic: 
proved to be excellent and appreciati 
critics. 

To each of my sixth grade readin 
groups, I proposed an impromptu coms 
parison of the classics they have read 
with the movies, TV or otherwise, ca 
ing the same titles. In each case, th 
pupils were eager to discuss the situatiog 
for thirty animated minutes, and reluctant 
to stop at the close of the period. 
fact that we are now in the midst of 
reading unit on stories of humor and 
fantasy made the subject most timely, 
Many of the titles mentioned by Dr, 
Morriss, and other stories in the same 
category, are being read and enjoyed at 
the present time. Indeed, the pupils were 
delighted with the opportunity to air 
their views on the topic of reading and 
viewing. ‘i 

What were some of the conclusic 
resulting from the discussion periods? } 

1. Children are reading and appreci 
ing the right books, the approved classie 
In this regard, these pupils are fortunag 
in having plenty of available mate 
from public, home, and our own é 
mentary school library. Also, it may 
some advantage in having the sch 
librarian as their reading teacher. Th 
really thrill to reading guidance! 

2. These discerning readers do 
the genuine article. They recognize 
truth that the real story can be fou 
only in the original, the classic as writ 
by the creative artist. 

3. Movies, the children insist, do 
spoil their taste for, nor their enjo 
of, the books themselves. In fact, mat 
maintain that a movie, even a Disney 
production, if viewed when young (sixth 
graders speaking!) may serve to whet 
the youthful appetite for the actual read- 
ing of the classic later on. Now, in sixth 
grade, according to these literary au- 
thorities, they have reached the golden 
age of maturity (eleven and a half, to be 
exact) when the juvenile classics are 
theirs to read, enjoy, and appreciate to 
the full. 

4. Young people do enjoy the action, 
beauty, and color of the movie versions, 
if not too exaggerated (their own word) 
or different from the original. 

(Continued on page 787) 
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More fine schools select 
American Seating furniture 


Bishop DuBourg Parish High School, St. Louis, Missouri. Cardinal Dougherty High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Architect: Murphy and Mackey, St. Louis, Missouri. Superintendent: Right Reverend Monsignor Edward M 
Reilly, J.C.D. Principal: Reverend George T. Concannon, M.A 
Architect: Stickle and Associates, Narberth, Pennsylvania 


Mt. Carmel High School, Houston, Texas. Principal: Reverend The Nativity School, Menlo Park, California. Superintenden 
Gerard Benson, O. Carm. Architect: Golemon and Rolfe, Reverend John T. Foudy. Principal: Sister Mary Philippe 
Houston, Texas. Architect: J. Clarence Felciano, Santa Rosa, Californic 


American Seating made more shipments to more schools in the 
third quarter of 1959 than during any previous period in its long 
and successful history. Reason: American Seating classroom 
furniture is the only brand that meets all the accepted require- 
ments for the physical and intellectual development of students. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
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The standard by which all public seating is measured _— 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN *T.M. ASCo. ©1960 American Seating Co : 











Catholic Record Offer 


Together with a handy 24-page cata- 
log of phonograph records of interest to 
schools Spencer Press, Inc., School and 
Library Division, 179 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill., is offering two Columbia 
Records: The Mass and Holy God We 
Praise Thy Name, and a book, “The 
Words of Our Lord,” by Jex Martin (has 
Imprimatur), for the reduced price of 
$10. 

The Mass was recorded in Rome, 
Canon Sydney MacEwan directing a Gre- 
gorian choir. Holy God We Praise Thy 
Name is a collection of Catholic hymns 
sung by the choir of the Church of St. 
Dominic. 

While the record catalog includes 
mainly annotated listing of music rec- 

| ords—covering categories from “Early 
Music” to modern music for music ap- 
preciation—it also is a source for social 
studies, language arts, literature, and 
| foreign languages. 
When writing for your copy of the 
catalog request the special school price 
| list; discounts are generous. A-V 44 


| 





True Book Science Filmstrips 


The True Book Science Filmstrips, 
numbering twelve to date, were issued 
in the past year by the Childrens Press, 
Inc., Chicago 7, Ill. 

Since they are now to be followed by 
more new releases in biology, and the 
social sciences, this publisher has formed 
a subsidiary: International Visual Edu- 
cational Service, Inc. 

Starting activity this summer, this 
subsidiary will release six filmstrips in 
biology, priced at $4.75 each; six film- 
strips in the social studies for the ele- 
| mentary grades; and three strips entitled, 
| America and Its Presidents, these latter 
being $6 each. 

School inquiries may be addressed to 
Childrens Press or to Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14. This distributor has 
joined hands with Childrens Press to 
bring these filmstrips to elementary 
schools. A-V 45 


Reading Rateometer 


The reading Rateometer now comes in 
a third model (Model C) which has a 
faster range, 140 to 5,000 words per min- 
ute. The Rateometer is an electric reading 
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pacer used for the improvement of read- 
ing speed and comprehension for all ages 
beyond the fourth grade (cf article in 
May 1960, pp. 727-731). 





This new model makes available three 
overlapping speed ranges, Model A guid- 
ing reading at any selected speed from 
70 to 2,500 words per minute, and Model 
B with slower range of 50 to 500 words 
per minute. 

Ask for descriptive material from Audio 
Visual Research Company, 523 S. Plym- 
outh Court, Chicago 5, Ill. A-V 46 


Individual Tachistoscope 


The Flash-X is a new individual tach- 
istoscope introduced by Educational 
Developmental Laboratories, 75 Prospect 
St., Huntington, N. Y. 

Flash-X training serves to improve at- 
tention and concentration, speed and ac- 
curacy of perception, and visual memory. 
It allows for a flexibility of use. For in- 
stance, it can help the beginning reader to 
learn sight vocabulary, a child to master 
his arithmetic facts, a shorthand student 





to memorize brief forms, and a file clerk 
to become more accurate. 
Made of durable, all-metal construction 
is the maker’s claim. It has a single ex- 
(Continued on next page) 
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Tie we BESELER 


VU-LYTE II 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR 





INSTANTLY PROJECTS A TRUE 


COLOR IMAGE DIRECTLY 
FROM MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
CHARTS, MUSIC, ARTWORK 
AND ACTUAL SPECIMENS... 


It lets you build your own A-V Library. No 
months-in-advance scheduling. Preparation 
begins and ends with the few seconds it 
takes to slip materials into the projector 
whenever students are ready to learn. 


VU-LYTE II is a lighter, brighter and more 
versatile teaching tool than any other 
opaque projector made. In social studies, 
stir students with huge, brilliant images of 
stamps or coins from foreign lands; in Eng- 
lish, correct themes before the entire class; 
in science, make specimens giant, living 
diagrams. You teach with these and thou- 
sands of other techniques in every subject 
with a Vu-Lyte II in your classroom. 


2 The other projector in this A-V Exam 
is a Beseler Vu-Graph. The coupon 
below will bring you complete infor- 
mation on what it will do for you. 


GET THE ANSWERS TO YOUR A-V QUESTIONS 
. FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON TODAY 
eeepc rae ae mn Ree eee 
* Charles Beseler Company 
& 206 So. 18th Street 
{ East Orange, New Jersey 
Send me complete information on the Beseler 

@ (& VU-LYTE I OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
® 1 VU-GRAPH OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY PROJECTOR 
g © Have a Beseler A-V Consultant contact me for 
a demonstration. 
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Audio-Visual News 


(Continued from preceding page ) 


posure speed of '/2; second and a man- 
ual check. Discs of 40 exposures are eas- 
ily inserted and rotated for successive 
exposures. Eighteen graded sets of train- 
ing materials are available in word recog- 
nition, spelling, arithmetic, and vocabu- 
lary. Blank discs allow preparation of 
special materials for learning foreign lan- 
guage vocabulary, phonic drills, math and 
science formulas, and music notation. 
The Flash-X is $7.50; each set of 12 
training discs is $3.60. A-V 47 


Electronic Learning Center 
The Electronic Learning Center is 
unique, in the view of American Seating 
Company which has engineered it. It can 
be considered so in that it is the first 
quality, integrated unit in which the 
furniture and all the components of this 
language laboratory are designed and 
constructed for the purpose it will serve. 

Some tend to pair foreign language 
with the language laboratory. That this 
need not be so was discovered by readers 
who attended one of the recent CAVE 
convention sessions. The laboratory might 
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NOW USED IN 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


Ts popular writi gustan ae Catholic 
religious words and teach 

Our Writing Book een 1 Oi 6 i 
Our Writing Book (Manuscript Writing )1B. . . 
Our Second Grade Writing Book 2A—%” 
spacing (Transition to Cursive Writing)... . . 
ar - Grade Writing Book 2B—%” 
Our eth Grade (Cursive) Writing Book. . 

Our Fourth Grade Writin 
Our Fifth Grade Writing a 
Our Sixth Grade Writing Book............ 
Our Seventh Grade Writing Book.......... 
Our Eighth Grade Writing Book............ 





ALSO CORRELATED HANDWRITING MATERIALS 


Examination Copies Sent Upon Request to 
Catholic ool Principals 


Order Now or Ask for Catalog CE 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


67 Irving Place 


equally well be used for speech therapy 
remedial reading, voice training, and pub 
lic speaking—scheduling permitting. 

The accompanying illustration does no 
attempt to show a complete laborato 
but rather the units which may be ar 
ranged as flexibly as is desired. 

This center boasts such new feature 
as magnetic tape providing four separatg 
channels. Thus four different lessons 
even four different foreign language 
may be sent out from the same tape td 
pupil stations. This provides limitle 
flexibility and permits the teacher to giv¢ 
each pupil individual instruction. Thd 
students in their soundproofed cubicle 
have fixed microphones through whic 
they may tape-record their responses and 

(Continued on page 748) 
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An invitation to...... 


TEACHERS COUNSELORS SUPERVISORS LIBRARIANS 
ADMINISTRATORS CURRICULUM COORDINATORS 


to attend The Reading Laboratory's 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING WORKSHOP 


Stressing the practical, day-by-day administration of a Developmental Reading Program 
in your school or college, workshops will be conducted by The Reading Laboratory in 
June and August at centers throughout the country. The counselors conducting these 
programs bring to the discussions the insights gained from their own teaching experience 


and that of The Reading Laboratory’s ten years of research and experience in the class- 
room. 


* Participants will be supplied in advance with se- ¢ The workshop curriculum, completed in three full 
lected course materials so that they come to the days (21 hours) of concentrated, practical train- 
workshop armed with basic knowledge of De- ing, will enable the teacher to initiate and con- 


velopmental Reading and with questions perti- duct a successful Developmental Reading Pro- 
nent to their own situations. gram. 


e Each workshop will be limited to sixteen partici- ¢ Throughout the following school year The Reading 
pants in order to assure ample opportunity for Laboratory will provide each workshop partici- 
each participant to discuss with the counselors pant with its consulting service. 
any specific programming or administrative 
problems confronting him. 


TOPICS TO BE COVERED IN THE WORKSHOPS 


ADMINISTRATION 


Materials for an effective program «+ A suggested 30 hour reading program 
Typical reading problems e« Lesson Planning +» Use of mechanical aids 
Physical requirements for the program e Scheduling of timed readings 
Counseling and meeting individual’s needs « Typical student progress 
Testing and the establishment of reading levels ¢ Prediction of gains 


TECHNIQUES AND THEORY 
Critical Reading Pre-Reading Effective Reading 
Paragraph analysis Self-pacing Visualization 
Summarizing Using context clues Concentration 


Questioning Space reading Vocabulary Building 


Phrase-reading Mumbling See-say-hear reading 


indenting Integrating Mechanics of reading 
Orienting the student Types of instruction The motor vocalizer 


Viewing the relationship between potential and performance 


Full tuition fee; $50. Registration forms and information concerning dates and locations of workshops 
may be obtained from: 


THE READING LABORATORY, INC. 


New York Philadelphia San Francisco 
500 Fifth Avenue 2024 Locust Street 2107 Van Ness Avenue 
PE 6-0763 LO 8-4481 OR 3-1951 





Audio-Visual N 


(Continued from page 746) 


simultaneously, hear their own voices 
through the earphones. Their recordings 
can be played back, by students or 
teacher, for evaluation. The teacher at 
her monitoring control can “tune in” on 
any student either to check his work or 
to give special instruction in a two-way 
conversation. 

Actually tested in a high school in 


Grand Rapids, the Electronic Learning 
Center is going into production at Amer- 
ican Seating Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich., 
in time to supply units for the Fall term. 

A-V 48 


Transparent Slide Rule 


Picture yourself teaching the use of 
the slide rule using a giant image which 
you animate to solve problems, step by 
step, as the students all focus their at- 
tention on the screen image. 

This procedure is no longer visionary 
with the introduction of a transparent 
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A New Way to Teach the Life of Our Lady 


Fra Angelico’s famous Annunication is beautifully lithographed on the laminated 


jacket of this new album. 


From the first haunting lines of the introductory folk song, I Sing of a Maiden, to 
2 7 g £ 

the last chord of Mozart’s Ave Maria, the music on this recording moves in har- 

monious progression with the spoken narrative of Mary’s life—her joys, sorrows 


and glories. 


This 12” LP (33 rpm), pressed by RCA, has twelve songs; it plays for 36 minutes. 
Available in stores for $3.98; by mail, $4.25. 


The Story of St. Vincent De Paul 


This 12-inch LP fully dramatizes the saint’s life. 
parts, each of which plays for 23 minutes. 


The story is divided into two 
Accompanying the album is a book 


with 58 full color pictures which can be viewed while the story unfolds on the 


record. 


The record with booklet is priced at $5. 


The full color filmstrip is $7.50. 


Catechetical Guild, 260 Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, Minnesota 


Send | Sing of the Maiden albums ($3.98 each, postpaid $4.25) 


____ Life of St. Vincent de Paul albums ($5) 


- Complete unit with full color filmstrip, $12.50 


Name 


No postage charge 
on orders for 
2 or more albums 


oo 





Street 


Zone 








slide rule usable with the overhead pro- 
jector, and authentic in every detail ac- 
cording to the maker, Charles Beseler 
Co., 219 S. 18th St., East Orange, N. J. 


This nine-inch transparent slide rule, 
used in conjunction with the overhead 
projector, permits the teacher to face his 
class and note the response of pupils as 
they see it used in an image 10 times its 
actual size. 

When not used for projection, the rule 
may be put to use as any regular slide 
rule. It comes with a leatherette case. 


A-V 49 


Tape Storage Cabinets 


With the development of the language 
laboratory technique, teachers are feeling 
the need of convenient storage facilities, 
particularly of master tapes. 

To meet that need, Neumade Products 
Corp. announces a new line of storage 
equipment for housing quantities of mag- 
netic tape reels. 


Color coded subject indexing and po- 
sition retaining clips are a feature as also 
key locks for maximum security. The cab- 
inet illustrated holds 500 tapes, other 
models and capacities are available. For 
further information write Neumade Corp., 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

A-V 50 


Ocean of Air—A Film 


Ocean of Air is a new 13'/2 minute 
color film. It is one of a new group of 
teaching aids by United World Films, 
Inc., designed to present basic scientific 
principles with explanations and _illus- 
trations drawn from beyond the limits 
of the classroom. 

For preview arrangements, write to 
United World Films, Inc. (educational 
Dept.), 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N..7. A-V 51 
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IN SPECIAL RECOGNITION 


OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE OF THE 
BALTIMORE CATECHISM 
WE ANNOUNCE WITH PRIDE THE COMPLETION OF THE 


ST. JOHN’S CATECHISM 
PORTRAYING THE REVISED BALTIMORE CATECHISM 


IN SOUND AND COLOR FILMSTRIP 


* A Decade in the making, and now used in over 10,000 parishes and acclaimed 
by an audience of two million people. 


THE CREED THE SACRAMENTS THE COMMANDMENTS 
10 units 10 units 10 units 


Each Unit of the St. John’s Catechism contains a filmstrip of 60 frames of original art work in Eastman 
Color; a ten minute dramatization recorded by RCA on a 12” unbreakable record at standard speed 78 rpm; 
and a complete lesson plan for teaching the doctrine of each lesson, together with suggestions for prayers and 
resolutions. The entire Catechism consists of 30 units. 


For information write: 


BRIAN PRESS, INC., 839 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, New York. 








Make the Most of Valuable Teaching Time 
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GRAFLEX SCHOOL MASTER* 
FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE PROJECTOR 


This popular filmstrip and 2” x 2” slide projector 
is ideal for larger audiences as well as small groups. 
Many advanced time-saving features make it a 
favorite projector of teachers everywhere. Exclusive 
built-in carrying handle. Entire Condenser system 


rewind take-up rewinds filmstrips into storage con- 
tainer automatically. 500 watt and 750 watt manual 
or remote control models from $84.50. 

School Master 750, at left, is shown with exclusive 
accessory rewind take-up and semi-automatic slide 





: P : lence.’ 
removes as a unit for cleaning. Exclusive accessory changer. ad 
E-Z VIEWER for convenient illuminated previewing of pee 
. . a sociatic 

single frame filmstrips e 3-times enlargement « Folding stand 
> ar aA impart: 
permits 45° viewing angle « Positive advance e Easy to thread 
e Only 414” wide, 234” high and 534” long e Weight 24 ounces. pana 
Only $14.95 aoe 
ae dent E 
wrote t 
of the 
GRAFLEX GRAFLEX semble 
Instuuclor 150 , a 
4 TAPE RECORDER cans w 
FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR height: 
WITH EXCLUSIVE PUSH-BUTTON Made especially for aims a 
FILM ADVANCE ONLY $3995 audio instructional structic 
programs, the Clas- will sti 
Specifically designed for smaller audiences, the sic Tape Recorder is growth 
Instructor 150 is particularly useful inthe instruction built for the wear society 
of smaller classes, lecture and study groups. Just and tear of institu- inform 
push a button to advance the film. Light, easy to tional use. Weighs The 
carry ...and costs so little! 3” f/3.5 lens. only 25 lbs. Push-button operation. Exclusive built- NCEA 
Push-button on-off switch « Rear elevation adjust- in tape splicer. Two speakers plus storage compart- tively | 
ment e« Built-in film take-up compartment ment. Latest safety wiring. Transformer powered visors, 
e Complete operating instructions permanently amplifier. UL and CSA approved. Complete with kinder: 
affixed to projector. tape, reel and high quality microphone . . . $244.50. collegi 
conver 
the fo 
*Trade Mark. All prices subject to change without notice. A | openin 
GRAFLEX'| precision | fone 
~ additional information on equipment shown, write PRECISION in earr 
sidlary of Generel Procieion Biguipmast Corporaiion. COMPANY athe 
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HD TORIAL MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR 


THE NCEA IN CHICAGO, 1960 


A LONG AND BRILLIANT paper by Sister Bertrande 
Meyers, D.C., president of Marillac College, Nor- 
mandy, Missouri, the reading of the resolutions, and 
the election of officers for the coming year brought to 
a Close the 57th annual convention of the National 
Catholic Educational Association in Chicago, April 22, 
1960. The Pope's message, read to the 17,000 delegates 
assembled in the Arena of the International Amphi- 
theatre on opening day, stirred the delegates to re- 
newed dedication to their work in God’s vineyard. The 
papal message read “The pastoral Heart of the Holy 


Father is keenly interested in the Christian education ° 


of youth. He is consoled to learn of the forthcoming 
Congress of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation whose dedicated theme is ‘Emphasis on Excel- 
lence.’ Prayerfully He invokes the illuminating guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit upon the deliberations of the 
Congress and abiding Divine Assistance upon the As- 
sociation’s meritorious work. As a pledge whereof, he 
imparts to the delegates attending the meetings His 
paternal apostolic blessing.” 

Released on the same day was a message from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the delegates. “It is a pleasure,” 
wrote the President, “to send greetings to the members 
of the National Catholic Educational Association as- 
sembled in their 57th annual convention. Your theme, 
‘Emphasis on Excellence,’ is a fitting one for Ameri- 
cans who seek to raise our educational system to new 
heights of service commensurate with our national 
aims and responsibilities. Excellence in classroom in- 
struction and in expanded opportunity for our children 
will strengthen the foundations needed for individual 
growth and for the continuing progress of our free 
society. I am delighted to add my best wishes for an 
informative and productive meeting.” 

The attendance was the largest in this history of the 

' NCEA. Nearly 17,000 registered, and it was conserva- 
tively estimated that a total of 22,000 teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators representing pre-school and 
kindergarten interests through elementary, secondary, 
collegiate and graduate work, coursed through the 
convention halls of the massive Amphitheatre during 
the four-day period, April 19 to 22, 1960. From the 
opening Pontifical Mass to the closing general session 
the various groups of educators were gathered together 
in earnest discussion of common and specific problems. 
The general theme, Emphasis on Excellence, received 
continuous treatment in all departments. 
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Six hundred educational exhibits, with the latest 
products in the area of school materials and equip- 
ment, presented a comprehensive picture of the 
achievements of those who give constructive and pro- 
fessional help to teachers and administrators. The 
skilled men and women in charge of exhibits spent 
themselves without stint in acquainting the delegates 
with the best in modern equipment and materials for 
the school. 

The NCEA is proud that other organizations serv- 
ing our schools and our teachers join annually with 
the association, and conduct their sessions concur- 
rently. These organizations are: the National Catholic 
Kindergarten Association, Catholic Business Educa- 
tion Association, ‘Catholic Audio-Visual Educators As- 
sociation, Jesuit Educational Association, and Direc- 
tors of Vocations. The meetings, conferences, and 
official sessions totaled over 150 in the three and a half 
day meeting of educators. 

Your correspondent regrets that he was unable to 
secure a copy of the excellent sermon delivered by the 
President-General of the Association, Archbishop Wil- 
liam E. Cousins of Milwaukee. We are indebted to the 
editor of The New World, official newspaper of the 
Archdiocese of Chicago, for the few paragraphs that 
we were able to obtain. Archbishop Cousins said in 
part, “Our responsibility to youth is so serious and our 
privilege as teachers so sacred that emphasizing ex- 
cellence becomes a duty in conscience. . . . To fulfill 
completely our aims and to justify our existence ac- 
cording to the best of educational standards, we can't 
remain smugly content. . . . Primarily, our approach 
to Christian education is founded upon our acceptance 
of man as a creature made to God’s image, endowed 
with an immortal soul which is possessed of faculties 
of intellect and will. Development of these faculties is 
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a divinely assigned task of teachers responsible to the 
Creator as well as to the student.” 

“The success of Catholic schools,” Archbishop 
Cousins added, “must be measured in terms that relate 
to the individual and his eternal future. There is no 
point to building, maintaining, and generally support- 
ing Church-related schools if the same results are 
attainable in other educational systems.” 


Be in Forefront of “Essential Progress" 


Archbishop Cousins counseled teachers that they 
should not remain smugly content in the midst of to- 
day’s criticism of education, but should be in the fore- 
front of “essential progress” because of their devotion 
to the full development of each student. He warned 
that we should not be “panicked into hasty, futile ac- 
tion” and into following slavishly every new educa- 
tional experiment. “Be not the first by whom the new is 
tried, nor yet the last to lay the old aside,” said the 
Archbishop, quoting Alexander Pope’s couplet. 

In his keynote address Father Walter J. Ong, S.J., of 
St. Louis University, chose as his subject “Academic 
Excellence and Cosmic Vision.” He said in part: 
“Education can be viewed as an effort to condense the 
past experience of the human race into a brief compass 
for the use of the future. And viewed this way, our 
contemporary educational procedures, whatever their 
various incidental weaknesses, represent a magnificent 
achievement. Here a core of general knowledge ac- 
cumulated through the past experience of the human 
race extending back over a period of perhaps around 
400,000 years is pressed into some eight years of ele- 
mentary school plus four years of secondary school 
and perhaps four years of college. Similar cores of 
specialized knowledge—medicine, law, theology, en- 
gineering, and so on—are available in similar short 
periods of time. After such brief periods of training, 
no one, of course, can hold in his mind all the knowl- 
edge that the past has accumulated even in one field. 
But by dint of such training society somehow man- 
ages to keep the knowledge accumulated in the past 
generally accessible to the present. Through the edu- 
cation, formal and informal, which society provides, 
the structure of past experience is learned well enough 
for contemporary man to be able to make his way 
through the books and other records where the know]- 
edge has been encoded and kept accessible.” 


Think in Terms of What We Are For 


Father Ong called for action, constructive action, on 
the part of Catholic educators, but he gave a warning: 
“We are very badly off if, as Americans, we are spurred 
to action simply because of communists, our rivals, 
are devoted to action. And we are even worse off if, as 
Catholics, we wish our schools to be good simply be- 
cause we see the need to keep up with other educa- 
tional systems, public or private. Both as Americans 
and as Catholics we should have more positive moti- 
vation for excellence than this. And a more positive 
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motivation is provided when we think less in terms of 
what we are against and more in terms of what we are 
for. We must seize the movement of the reality around 
us imaginatively and creatively, and look to the future 
with positive vision. It is the future of mankind—in- 
cluding those at present hostile to us—and the future of 
the cosmos in which man lives, not the immediate 
rivalry between ourselves and others, which must pro- 
vide a deeper driving power for our action. The future 
of the cosmos, of life itself, is the great challenge of our 
times. Every challenge involves the future, but today, 
with the shift in man’s relationship to time itself which 
has so marked the past few centuries, the future not of 
a group but of the universe as such fires men’s imagina- 
tions and drives them on to achievement as never 
before.” 

The Very Reverend Robert J. Slavin, O.P., ad- 
dressing the members of the college and university 
department, chose as his subject “An Analysis of the 
Meaning of Excellence.” At the outset he told his 
hearers that our concern and enthusiasm for intellec- 
tual excellence is based upon a fundamental regard 
for the dignity of objective truth. Later in his address 
he established that we may distinguish a threefold 
excellence: essential, dynamic, and purposeful. He 
said in part: 


Let essential excellence stand for inborn capac- 
ity, the source of individual differences that are 
not merely accidental but of a substantial order. 
To the proposition “all men are created equal” the 
Christian mind is the first to give its assent, for it 
was from the teaching of Christ himself that the 
dignity and worth of each man was made vividly 
clear as it never had been before His coming. 
Yet, true democracy is not achieved by the reduc- 
tion of all society to the level of common capa- 
bilities. Democracy opens the way to the full real- 
ization of individual potentialities by providing for 
a true equality of opportunity. Certainly, it has 
never been considered un-American to encourage 
and reward high individual performance in busi- 
ness, sports, and the glittering world of Holly- 
wood. In the past we have not shown quite the 
same enthusiasm for eminent “eggheads,” but the 
challenge of the explosive era of the atom has 
aroused even the most obtuse to the awareness 
that the very survival of democracy may well de- 
pend upon our ability to recognize and develop 
individuals gifted with a high degree of intellec- 
tual potentiality. If our belief in the equality of 
men is not to be reduced to the mockery of 
Orwell’s fictional Commissar’s cynical remark, that 
“among equals some are more equal than others,” 
we must make full use of those very individual 
capabilities that make freedom possible. 

The dynamic aspect of academic excellence 
measures the operative capacity of the subject and 
those qualities required for its proper actualiza- 
tion. It takes account of the fact that the educa- 
tional process is a gradual unfolding of the sub- 
ject’s potentialities as well as an experience in 
which he exercises his native abilities. Parentheti- 
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cally, it may be remarked that while dynamic 
excellence demands self-activity, the teacher as an 
instrumental cause is the stimulus, as he ought to 
be the inspiration, by which this self-activity 
comes to life. The “do it yourself” spirit sometimes 
inhabits the lonely heights of scholarship, but 
Emerson’s comment applies even to the best of 
students and teachers: “Our chief want in life is 
someone who will make us do what we can.” No 
aggregation of visual aids, no amount of closed- 
circuit television lecturing, no assembly of tape 
recorders can supplant the living force and ex- 
ample of the teacher who is filled with enthusiasm 
for his subject and the desire to share it with his 
students. 

Yet dynamic excellence and essential excellence 
must have a goal to which they are directed. 
Purposeful excellence, or the motivation of the 
end, is, therefore, necessary. No activity in the in- 
tellectual life can be either salutary or of enduring 
importance which is bent on activity for its own 
sake. With all their wealth of means, it is now a 
generally admitted fact that some areas of 20th 
century education have none the less been tragi- 
cally characterized by a fundamental meaning- 
lessness. And, as has been well observed, for all of 
our modern, utilitarian emphasis in education, we 
have too often seen “futilitarian” results. An in- 
tellectual life that is satisfied with relativism, a 
mind that despairs of the search for ultimate truth, 
an intelligence which is the slave and not the 
master of its special areas of inquiry—this cannot 
but lead away from true excellence into the quag- 
mire of aimless, egocentric activity. 


We regret that we can quote no further from the 
erudite paper of the president of Providence College, 
but we must note that later in his paper he makes a 
concession that will be consoling to teachers. Here it 
is: “Even the most optimistic will agree that while 
absolute excellence is the ultimate standard by which 
the degree of our attainment may be judged, it is a 
fact that within any definite order or category of ex- 
cellence one must always deal with those relative 
excellences which pertain to the essential or dynamic 


perfection of a subject or to a particular goal which is 
not ultimate.” 


Suggestions by Msgr. McDowell 


The Very Reverend Monsignor John B. McDowell, 
superintendent of Catholic schools in the diocese of 
Pittsburgh, gave an address to the Catholic superin- 
tendents. He titled his address, “Challenges to Cath- 
olic Education.” After a thorough analysis of some of 
the current faults in Catholic education, Monsignor 
McDowell essays to give a number of suggestions. 
First, he advises that we take a long, thoughtful look 
' at the charges that are made against us and simul- 
taneously make a careful examination of conscience. 
Honest criticism will do us no harm, and we must be 
willing to admit that we can be wrong, that we can 
learn. We should not overload our classrooms; we 
_ should not accept unqualified teachers; we should not 
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expand too rapidly; we should not do something 
merely because others are doing it. It is indicative of 
strength in our school system when maximum class 
sizes are enforced, minimum teacher qualifications 
maintained, curriculum improvement programs car- 
ried on, and our teachers and our classrooms never 
overloaded. “One must be firm and one must be con- 
tent with doing as much of the job as he can do well.” 

Monsignor McDowell's second suggestion is, we 
must tighten up our diocesan and national organiza- 
tion. Our individual schools often enjoy too much 
autonomy. “We cannot afford to have a hundred 
different schools operating in a hundred different ways 
in a hundred different places.” 

His third suggestion will appeal to dedicated 
teachers. “We must make every effort to operate our 
schools using the best, the most effective, and the 
most acceptable educational methods. . . . There is 
need for developing working committees to study and 
to improve curriculum.” He advocates also sound test- 
ing programs, with careful study of test results, and 
proper follow-up. Careful evaluation of textbooks is 
essential, and every effort should be made to establish 
excellent public relations programs. 

The fourth suggestion deals with public relations. 
Monsignor McDowell suggests that we work with local 
educational and civic leaders and with groups and or- 
ganizations that have something to offer the school. 

His fifth suggestion recommends that we review 
briefly the role which the laity play in ‘our total pro- 
gram. Here is a rich resource that we have scarcely 
touched. We must have the lay teacher; we must 
have the support of the laity. Many have experience of 
value to educators, and they are waiting to share it 
with us.” 

The sixth and final suggestion is, “We have nothing 
to lose in admitting we are wrong if we are wrong. We 
have everything to gain if we are willing to learn, 
even from our enemies. With the same force that we 
strike out against dishonest criticism, no matter whence 
it comes, we should be willing to eat humble pie, 
admit our mistakes if we made any, and do a job of 
mending fences.” 


Four New Factors in Educational Scene 


The second speaker to address the conference of 
diocesan schools superintendents was the Reverend 
Neil G. McCluskey, S.J., education editor of America. 
The title of his address excited interest. He showed the 
relationship of the dinosaur to the Catholic school by 
bringing out the fact that the mighty dinosaur perished 
from the earth chiefly because it was too big. We must 
not make the mistake of exulting in mere growth. 
Bigness is not a guarantee of security and survival. 

Four new factors in the educational scene present 
critical challenges to Catholic education. They are: 
(1) the growth in population; (2) the beginning of 
extensive Federal aid to public education; (3) the 
demand for excellence; (4) the changing attitude of 
the American community toward things Catholic. In 
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our short résumé we cannot attempt a discussion of all 
of these factors. Let us be content with the third, the 
challenge of excellence. Father McCluskey says: “The 
Catholic schools in almost all dioceses compare very 
favorably, frequently excel, the publicly-supported 
school systems in the same areas. Where they do not, 
their difficulties often flow from the straitened finan- 
cial circumstances under which they are forced to 
operate. . There is small complacency in the 
Catholic educational world despite the fact that the 
customers seem inordinately well-satisfied and come 
back in ever increasing numbers. . . . The post-war 
expansion has forced some schools in some dioceses to 
fall back on measures of desperation, notably over- 
crowding of classrooms and the utilization of sub- 
standard teachers.” 

It is not fair to overcrowd our classrooms. It is not 
fair to the children; it is not fair to parents. The day 
may come, said Father McCluskey, when with per- 
fect right the State will step in and by legislative fiat 
end serious overcrowding in classrooms everywhere. 
Nor should we have recourse to substandard teaching 
personnel. A school is no better than its faculty. 
Teacher certification standards must be at least as high 
in Catholic schools as those in public schools. 

The fourth factor presenting both challenge and 
opportunity is the new widespread interest by non- 
Catholic Americans in Catholic life. The nation is 
aware as never before of the Catholic presence—and 
of Catholic schools. 


Take Case to Public 


An awareness is growing that the sheer dimensions 
of the Catholic school system make its needs and 
interests more than the concern of the Catholic com- 
munity. We must do a better job of taking our case to 
the public. A strong claim can be made that it is in the 
best interests of the American nation that the church- 
related schools, which have assumed a generous share 
of the nation’s educational burden, receive appropriate 
recognition and support. 

Father McCluskey speaks next of what he calls 
“basic retooling in contemporary education,” particu- 
larly in the areas of administration, finance, and em- 
_ phasis. He advocates that the exceptional child get his 
full due. Our planning of schools should place higher 
schools where they will serve best the interests of the 
entire area. Catholic education is not complete unless 
we make provision for the mentally retarded and the 
physically handicapped. We must make provision also 
for our “problem” children and our difficult learners. 

Father McCluskey advocates central or diocesan 
support of all our schools; this enables the school sys- 
tem to offer equal education to all. We are not bold 
enough to advocate with him the elimination of the 
first six grades in the Catholic school system, and he 
himself admits that the thought of dropping some of 
the elementary grades distresses many people who 
feel that this is abandoning Catholic children during 
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their early formative years. <a 

We must be content here to quote one more para- 
graph. “The diocesan superintendent will be assisted 
by an active school board, equally composed of cleri- 
cal and lay members, which meets regularly and works 
closely with him in solving policy and practice for the 
diocese. In sum, the office of the diocesan superin- 
tendent of schools becomes a position of authority over 
and leadership of the Catholic school system.” 

The paper of Sister M. Bertrande Meyers, D.C., was 
splendidly inspirational. The tone of the article is 
gained from reading almost any paragraph. We quote 
this one, but we could just as well quote any one of a 
dozen others. “We are religious teachers thror 
whose hands the Catholic school population passes 
from kindergarten through college. Are we responsible 
for the attitude that prevails today towards intellec- 
tual distinction, an attitude complained about by edu- 
cators like Bishop Wright, Monsignor Ellis, and some 
of our eminent Catholic lay leaders? Have we helped 
to generate the contempt, or at least the disregard in 
which the so-called “egg-head” is held? Are we to 
blame that so few Catholics distinguish themselves in 
the field of scholarship? 

“What is needed to right this wrong, to compensate 
for this defect? Sisters, what we need today is what we 
have needed and given in every day, an allegiance to 
excellence, but a newer excellence, and excellence 
that until today we have not sought, even as a by- 
product, but which today must be one of our goals— 
emphatic excellence in the intellectual arena. . . . We 
can encourage our students to read, do research, and 
share their findings in intellectual pursuits connected 
with the classroom, or even those that are done as 
extra-curricular activities. We can give these students 
a right attitude towards intellectualism and toward 
intellectuals so that they will set their sights higher and 
strive for intellectual excellence, and excellence as an 
intellectual.” 

We beg leave to close our essay on the convention 
as well as our comment on Sister Mary Bertrande’s 
paper with the final exhortation that she gave to the 
thousands of listeners in the Arena: “Sisters have 
always been ready for whatever demands have been 
made upon them. Today’s demands are new and dif- 
ferent. The Holy See has sounded a call to intellectual 
excellence. We cannot all be geniuses or artisans, any 
more than we can all be wise men; but we can and we 
shall drink as deeply from the springs of wisdom as 
our potential will allow. We can do this, Sisters, for by 
reason of the grace of God, our ethnic origins and our 
Catholic Faith, we are the heirs of all the intellectual 
ages.” 

It was announced at the final meeting that the Most 
Reverend John J. Wright of Pittsburgh has agreed to 
serve as president of the NCEA for the coming year. 
As members of the association, we all extend Bishop 
Wright a hearty welcome, and assure him of our grati- 
tude. 
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By REV. EDWARD L. MURRAY 





Personality Development in the Classroom 


. 


3. Spiritual Implications of Interpersonal Relationships 


HAVING STUDIED personality development in the class- 
‘m in terms of maturity and integration, and the 
vital role played by interpersonal relationships in the 
process of such development, we now turn to a dis- 
cussion of the spiritual implications of these relation- 
ships. 

My first intention had been to title this, “The Impact 
of the Supernatural,” because the relationships of 
which I have spoken do affect the spiritual endeavors 
of the student. On second thought, however, I decided 
otherwise, since it appeared a bit misleading. One 
might think that I was going to discuss the manner 
in which God influences man’s free will and self- 
determination—an issue that rightfully belongs to the 

| field of theological debate. Nor did I welcome the 
| possibility that that title might lead some to think that 
we were here concerned with the question of super- 
natural motivation required for advancement in the 
spiritual life. Both these matters deal with the inter- 
| relationship: of nature and divine grace, but they do 
_not comprise the topic of our concern. Actually I 
| should like to emphasize the spiritual by-products, so 
| to speak, of our interpersonal relationships, especially 
those in the classroom setting. This I want to do, be- 
| cause they constitute a very real and vital aspect of 
) the question at hand. To let it go untouched would, 
I think, do a great injustice to both the potentialities of 
the situation and to the teacher, who, I feel certain, 
| would welcome an appreciation of this phase of his 
| relationships with the students. 


Will Effect Child's Unfolding 


Thus, you see, we are concerned here with the op- 
portunity that the classroom relationships offer a 
teacher to effect a real and even profound develop- 
ment of the spiritual potentialities of the child’s per- 
sonality. And all this, mind you, simply in virtue of 
the relationship—nothing else. Whether he is teaching 
science, mathematics, history, or religion, he is setting 
up a personality-to-personality-encounter which will 
affect the child’s unfolding. It is this that I would 
explore in its implications from the spiritual point of 
view. Conscious religious instruction is something 
above and beyond this. Obviously, once a teacher 
begins to appreciate this phase of things, she will 
find in her role a significance and meaning that will 

| make her life and function most creative and joyful. 
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It was pointed out previously that man lives in a 
world of relationships that one way or another include 
the whole gamut of reality, even God Himself. To be 
authentic and true to himself, therefore, he must re- 
main open as a personality to the possibilities these 
relationships offer to him. Refusing to do so and thus 
closing himself off to any phase of reality makes him 
less a man, for it constitutes a denial of the very nature 
of human nature, which is to-be-related. Hence he 
suffers, as a man, as a personality. Thus the atheist, 
who for one reason or other does this very thing by 
denying the existence of God, is actually refusing to 
deal with the full reality that surrounds him. In so 
cutting himself off from the greatest Reality of the 
real world, God, he is victimized by this limitation 
in his other relationships with reality. Meanings that 
we can readily see in our life are ever escaping him; 
joys that we experience often are ever eluding his 
grasp. This is regrettable but inevitable. And within 
limits, the same thing can be said of the believer 
whose relationships with God, though real, are im- 
mature and relatively loveless. Fear will cause him to 
recoil and close himself off too, and he will suffer. 
For even with the Faith, one must continue venturing 
forth; and if, for some reason or other, one recoils 
and will go no farther, his experience of life and God 
is negatively affected. 


Open to Reality 


These considerations enter into the classroom situa- 
tion. There we have to do with young personalities 
in the process of growth, personalities that are opening 
up every day to newer and newer aspects of life and 
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analysis at Western Psychiatric Institute at 
the University of Pittsburgh. He is interested 
in studying the relative contributions that 
religion and psychology can make to the 
understanding and development of man. He 
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reality, personalities that are seeking to come to grips 
with and enter into appreciations hitherto undreamt 
of. To be sure, at this particular stage of life they are 
devoid of the experience that begets a truly rich 
appreciativeness; but on the other hand, they are also 
relatively free of the prejudice or cynicism that bitter 
experience might have given them. So for the most 
part they are open to reality, if it be shown them; 
and that includes the full reality, the world of rela- 
tionships with man and God. And best of all, they 
await the quickening influence of love—to which they 
never fail to respond, once they are convinced of its 
genuineness and trustworthiness. 

No teacher should be unaware of this, or of the 
great implications this all has. In the first place, when 
all is said and done, all interpersonal relationships 
have God as their ultimate End. The I-thou encounter 
between two human persons, sacred as it is, is but a 
prelude to that I-Thou relationship or dialogue in 
which the “I” is my personality and the “Thou” is the 
triune Personality of God Himself. And it is in this 
encounter that the “I” is brought to his richest experi- 
ential fulfillment. Thus the more openly the “I” enters 
into it, the more authentic and rewarding will his 
participation be. Any growth, therefore, that a teacher 
can effect in my personality structure is of utmost 
consequence, for it will enable me to open myself up 
more genuinely, more lovefully, and more fearlessly in 
my own great personal relationship with God. How 
important this is strikes us, once we stop to ponder 
how many, many wonderful persons, for reasons that 
we have discussed elsewhere, are actually closed 
personalities, unconsciously shrinking from their fellow 
man and from God. What a pity no person with the 
psychic prestige and impact of a teacher ever calmed 
their fears! And then gave them time to learn how 
to love! 


Identical Personality 


Secondly, it is important to remember in all this 
that the same personality that has to do with the rest 
of reality is the same personality that has to do with 
God. The same “I” that enters into an interpersonal 
relationship with you is the very same “I” that enters 
into an interpersonal relationship with God. There 
is no other “me” except this one, and it deals with 
both you and God. What could be more obvious—and 
yet more easily overlooked? Furthermore the relation- 
ship with you has its psychic impact on me, and conse- 
quently on the dealings with the next person with 
whom I relate—be that person another man or God. 
Likewise my relationship with God has its psychic 
impact on my personality structure, thereby affecting 
my relationship with you or anyone else. It is one 
continuous process; and if these relationships are 
mature and love-filled, it is a process of constant 
growth. In short, my personality feeds on all its 
interpersonal relationships, be they purely human or 
supernatural; and while it is constantly revealing 
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newer and different facets of itself on each occasion, 
it remains the same dynamic self, being affected to a 
greater or less degree by the uniqueness of each ex- 
perience. 


Affinity Between Emotional and Spiritual Growth 


Thirdly, I should like to point out that there is a 
remarkable affinity between emotional and spiritual 
growth, inasmuch as they are both a matter of atti- 
tudinal development and maturation. Spiritual growth, 
of course, involves many other factors that do not 
directly pertain to the emotional field as such; but be 
that as it may, emotional and spiritual maturity both 
entail an expansion in attitudes, a growth of men- 
tality that enables the person to deal effectively with 
his feelings, on the one hand, and to venture forth 
with the vision and mind of God on the other. That 
this is of consequence to the teacher who is interested 
in the pupil’s spiritual advancement is apparent, for 
she will frequently find her efforts being hampered 
by factors that are highly emotional. To realize then 
that she can do far more for the student’s emotional 
and spiritual advancement by dealing with the under- 
lying, basic attitudes than by laboring over super- 
ficialities is most reassuring. 

Attitudes are important; they are dynamic. Indeed 
attitudes are for the personality what the shoulders 
are for the body. One carries weight on his shoulders 
and he carries responsibilities on his attitudes. The 
teacher should ever be aware of this, for her own sake 
and for that of the student. And these attitudes can 
be altered. This is my fourth point. They can be 
altered, both consciously and unconsciously, through 
instruction and through relationships. However, the 
more unconsciously an impact on attitudes is made, 
the more effective will it be, and the more effectively 
will it dissolve the emotional obstacles, the feelings, 
that thwart much spiritual expansion. That is the 
beautiful thing about genuine and mature interper- 
sonal relationships: they will effect in a few short 
months what years of instruction could never hope 
to do. They will calm fears, neutralize hatreds, and 
foster love when all else has failed. They can literally 
bring out the God-like possibilities of the man, and 
prepare him for a truly courageous excursion into the 
realms of Faith. 


A Subtle, Significant Truth 


Finally there is the subtle but significant truth that 
one’s concepts and attitudes towards God are un- 
consciously influenced by his concepts and attitudes 
towards the authoritative persons in his life, especially 
his parents. To discuss this matter adequately—and 
I personally think it is the most important implication 
of all for the teacher to bear in mind—would require 
an extended treatment on the subject of phantasies 
and symbols as they function in our psychic lives. 
This, of course, is out of the question in the present 
article. Suffice to say that we are constantly employing 
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symbols one way or another in our lives, even though 
- unconsciously (as a child, for example, may develop 
an interest in a subject, whereas he actually developed 
a love for the teacher); and that these symbolic mean- 
ings that we give to persons and things have a power- 
ful impact on our thinking, feelings, our behavior. 

Let me explain this process a bit more, particularly 
in its practical aspects. A child, in his interpersonal 
dealings with his parents from the very earliest days 
of his life, will gradually form a concept of them as 
authoritative, highly significant figures, at first in 
phantasy and later intellectually. This whole process, 
to be sure, is done unconsciously but inevitably. And 
with his phantasy and concept, inadequate and tenuous 
though they be, he will enter in other relationships 
with authoritative figures, all of whom he meets and 
deals with in the light of his unconscious phantasy, 
concept, and eventual attitudes. When in due time 
he is introduced to the concept of God as the greatest 
Father and the most majestic authoritative Figure, he 
is automatically influenced. The coloration cannot be 
avoided, and some of the feelings attached to the 
parental phantasies redound on the God relationship. 
This, I need hardly add, can be for good or bad, de- 
pending on the kind of relationships that were ex- 
perienced in the parental encounters. If they were 
rich, mature, and genuinely love-filled, the coloration 
of the God-relationships will be very positive and 
uplifting; if they were immature, anemic so to speak, 
and fear-saturated, the unconscious effect on the God- 
relationship will be highly negative, no matter how 
beautiful and inspirational the classroom teaching be. 


X-Element Confronting Teacher 


This is the x-element, as it were, with which the 
teacher is ever confronted and with which he or she 
must cope. Thus, even though one is teaching a very 
positive and enriching concept of God to the students, 
the assimilation of the teaching is being unconsciously 
affected, at times even hindered, by the student’s own 
phantasies and concepts of, as well as attitudes 
towards, authoritative figures. 

It is at this juncture that the teacher’s own inter- 
personal relationship with the child takes on great 
meaning, personality-wise. After all, the teacher too 
is an authoritative figure, the first really great one 
that the child has met outside the home. Her impact 
on the pupil is naturally colored by the preceding 
relationships he had at home with his parents. Like- 
wise she becomes to him unconsciously a symbol of 
the parental figures, with all that that implies. But 
granted this, she still proceeds to set up her own 
association with him as an authoritative person, and 
in this capacity she functions the rest of the year. 
Bearing in mind that the young personality is far 
from formed, and indeed is only beginning to open 
up to the non-home world with which it will subse- 
quently deal, the teacher can, through a rich, love- 
filled relationship of her own making, have a power- 
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ful influence on his concepts, phantasies and attitudes. 
Her effect in the long run will be either a confirmation 
of the ideas the child already has or a challenge, one 
way or other, to the attitudes previously formed. 


Mature, Creative Relationships 


If, please God, the teacher can set up mature, 
creative relationships with the encouraging concepts 
and attitudes these will generate, the student can be 
brought along most constructively. When, then, his 
conscious concepts of God are formed through instruc- 
tion, they will be graciously welcomed into a whole- 
some, emotional milieu, which in turn will make its 
own significant contribution to the child’s conscious 
experience of God.* If not, if instead of this, we 
find bitter, unwholesome and threatening phantasies 
and attitudes from the home relationships being re- 
inforced by sad, frightening and negative experiences 
in the classroom, such as humiliation, ridicule, con- 
tempt or rejection, we end up only too often with a 
personality whose experience with God is most un- 
happy, unproductive, anxiety-ridden and empty, 
simply because the colorations centering on authori- 
tative persons (parents, teachers, etc.) have taken 
their toll on the relationship with the greatest authori- 
tative Figure of all: God Himself. 

Considerations like these serve to prove at least 
one point: that the classroom is a dynamic factor in the 
life of a child. It is the place where he truly learns, and 
in learning grows. It is also the place where he 
truly lives, and in living matures and integrates his 
personality. Any teacher who understands all this and 
utilizes this understanding to further the development 
of her students will experience a satisfaction and joy 
known to few others. Her dedication will bring its 
own unique reward; her achievements with young 
personalities will last long after she has left this 
earth; and the great glorification of God she effected 
in, with, and through her students will be but a pledge 
of the happiness that awaits her in her own eternal 
encounter with Him. 

a Cf. Chapter IV, The Development of The Idea of God in 


the Catholic Child, by Rev. John B. McDowell, Ph.D. (Catholic 
University Press, 1952) 


Deterred to a Fall issue... 
A Band for Your Elementary School 


By Rev. Joseph Mytych 


Four simple steps to follow are given by the director of music education 
and staff member of the Chicago archdiocesan school board. 


Coming in the September issue... 
The Language Laboratory in High School 


By Brother Cuthbert, C.F.X. 


In September 1959, Mt. St. Joseph High School, Baltimore Md.» 
opened its foreign language laboratory. What preparation went into 
its planning by the school’s staff of teachers of foreign languages, 
their investigations of existing college installations, the training they 
themselves took in an existing language laboratory, their planning 
methods adapted to the high school level—all are covered in this article 
as well as a description of the installation and observations of teachers 
after they had been teaching in it for six months. 
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Student 
Rosary Hill College is a four-year liberal arts day and resident human pursuits and studies: the repairing of the integrity of —— 
college for women. Founded in June 1947 to meet the need for human nature and the alleviation of the needs of life. The former The He 
increased local facilities in Catholic higher education for women, is accomplished by securing wisdom through the study of the « 
: ee ea a oo ; eat ADMIS: 
Rosary Hill counted 44 in its initial enrollment in September liberal arts, as well as the practical and speculative sciences, and oes 
1948. At present there are 450 students enrolled; the student by repelling vice through the application of religious and moral 1 Cr 3 
body is largely drawn from the city of Buffalo and Amherst principles to action, or the practice of virtue. The -latter, the 1. re 
areas. The remaining 20% is made up of students from out-lying alleviation of the needs of life, whether material or spiritual, is oake °C 
towns near Buffalo and out of state and includes 1.7% from accomplished through the skills of the vocational arts, and, in 3 Re . 
foreign countries. some cases, acquaintance with humanities. The administration o b saws 
and the faculty of Rosary Hill College strive to direct the curric- 4. Cert 
LOCATION ulum and the conduct of the College so that each student may EXPENS 
The College, with a landscaped twenty-seven and a half acre attain integrity and spirituality of mind together with requisite T 
campus, is located in Snyder, a northern suburb of Buffalo. skills. The College endeavors to provide opportunities for the . 
Access to the college is convenient from downtown Buffalo; the student to give consistent expression to right thinking in her s 
Buffalo Transit Williamsville bus passes the College every half relations with God, with her fellow man, to nature, and to her , 
ae Soe coves end fe New vor ave Smee is one work—which are her way to fullness of life here and hereafter. AY 
mile from the college, making it possible for students to com- 

mute to South Buffalo in fifteen minutes. The College is sixteen FACULTY SCHOI 
miles from Lockport and twenty miles from Niagara Falls with Rosary Hill is conducted by the Congregation of the Sisters of A num 
direct bus accomodations. Saint yg renee -_ Christian Charity, which 7 been ene 
active in the diocese of Buffalo since 1874. Lay men and women scholas 

ACCREDITATION AND RECOGNITION staff 50% of the faculty and administrative positions; the other arship 
Rosary Hill College is accredited by the Board of Regents of the 50% of the college staff is composed of Sisters and priests. Admis: 
University of the State of New York and the Middle States As- achiev 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary ‘Schools. The College is LIBRARY Examit 
affiliated with the Catholic University of America. The College Marian Library, opened in 1955, has a book collection of 26,612 transcr 
is a member of: American Alumni Council, American Associa- volumes, adequate magazine and newspaper coverage in all tion of 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, American fields, an excellent reference section, and a large collection of ment 0 
College Public Relations Association, American Council on music records. The physical plant was built to hold a collection from tl 
Education, American Library Association, College Entrance of 150,000 volumes. ship S 
Examination Board, Association of American Colleges, Associa- scholar 
tion of Catholic Colleges and Universities of the State of New CURRICULUM art po 
York, Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of The degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor missiol 
New York, Catholic Library Association, Franciscan Educational of Music, and Bachelor of Science in Elementary Education for who it 
Conference, Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars Sisters are awarded. A Bachelor of Arts degree may be earned auditic 
and Officers of Admission, National Catholic Educational by students who choose their concentration in one of the follow- Portfol 
Association, National Commission on Accrediting and the New ing fields: art, English, mathematics, modern languages, Variou 
York State Library Association. The Mercy Hospital Schools of sociology, psychology, history, social studies, music, medical Feder: 
Medical and X-ray Technology are affiliated with the College. record librarianship, and Saclenccnneeaiiaa’ and predental. A Plan f 
Bachelor of Science in Education is offered only for Sister 

OBJECTIVES Teachers. A Bachelor of Science degree may be earned in the ILLUS 
The educational plan of the College is based on the seven-hun- fields of music, art, secretarial science, biology, chemistry, Oppos 
dred year old Franciscan concept of knowledge developed by medical technology, and x-ray technology. Areas of major inter- ae 
Saint Bonaventure. It recognizes a two-fold purpose in a est in the curriculum of the College are art, music, English enci 
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language and literature (including journalism, drama, and 
speech), modern languages and literature (German, French, 
Spanish), mathematics, history, psychology, social studies, 
sociology, biology, chemistry, and secretarial science. Mercy 
Hospital in Buffalo is affiliated with the College to afford profes- 
sional training to students in the fields of hospital services such 
as X-ray technology and medical technology. 


CO-CURRICULAR AND EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Student Personal Services: Individual academic and spiritual 
advisors, placement bureau (graduate and undergraduate), 
lecturers. 

Student Clubs and Organizations: All students on campus be- 
long to the National Federation of Catholic College Students. 
The various commissions sponsored by the N.F.C.C.S.— 
Missiology, Mariology, Catholic Action, Family Life, Forensics— 
offer varied opportunities for student participation. All students 
belong to the National Student Association. The Student 
Government Association, composed of all students, governs 
through the Student Council. Clubs on campus comprise the 
Science Club, the Aquinas Book Club, the Art Club, the Inter- 
national Relations Club, a Chapter of the Music Educators 
Association, and the Sports Club. Membership in the Glee Club 
and Choir is open to all, as well as participation in all plays 
produced on campus. The Rosary Hill College Players present 
two productions annually. 

Student Publications: The college newspaper, The Ascent, is 
published five times a year; the yearbook, The Summit, annually; 
The Heights, the literary publication, semi-annually. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


These are the requirements for admission to the College: 

1. Graduation from an approved high school. 

2. Satisfactory ratings in the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 

3. Recommendation of principal or guidance counselor. 

4, Certificate of health. 


EXPENSES 
NIN fe chee he Ra hand Sas alle oie reiee tai $600.00 
Ce I I on bed se Siete sb ewes $75.00 
Room and Board (approximate) ........... $750.00 
PO NS SEL ESE LS LR PRE $10.00 


SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENT AID 


A number of full and partial scholarships, including one full 
scholarship in art and one in music are awarded on the basis of 
scholastic ability, personal character, and financial need. Schol- 
arship applicants must submit the following credentials to the 
Admissions Office: (1) scholarship application form; (2) scores 
achieved in the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board taken in January, February, or March; (3) 
transcript of high school record accompanied by recommenda- 
tion of the principal or counselor; (4) parents’ Confidential State- 
ment of the College Scholarship Service. Forms may be obtained 
from the high school counselor or through the College Scholar- 
ship Service, Box 176, Princeton, N. J. Applicants for an art 
scholarship must fulfill scholarship requirements and present an 
art portfolio on the day appointed by the Committee on Ad- 
missions. Applicants for a music scholarship and all students 
who intend entering the music concentration participate in an 
audition at the appointed time by the Committee on Admissions. 
Portfolios and Auditions are usually required in March. 

Various types of loans, including the New York State and 
Federal Loans, are available for students. The Midland Time 
Plan for education is also available. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Papen page, top: Alverno Hall houses the out-of-town stu- 

dents in a perfect Georgian setting; Fatima Lake with its 
encircling walks affords a pleasant scene for campus relax- 
ation; the traditional candlelight ceremony encircling Our 
Lady of the Rosary marks the Freshman cap and gown 
ceremony. 

Opposite page, bottom: Practice teaching in nearby schools for 
those interested in the field of education; serious young scien- 
tists at work in the chemistry lab; art students add final 
touches to their paintings for the Senior Exhibition. 

This page, from top: Juniors take on a festive air as they leave 
campus to join the Moving-Up Day parade into downtown 
Buffalo; same members of the Sports Club enjoy a ski week- 
end during the frosty season: dormitory has its serious 
moments just before lights out; the Mercy Schools of Tech- 
nology have their share of Rosary Hill seniors majoring in 
hospital services during their senior year; a between class 
break finds the student lounge a beehive of activity; a pause 
for refreshment during one of the inter-college mixers with 
area colleges. 
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By SISTER JOSEPHINA, C.S.J., D.Ed. 








The Catholic Viewpoint in Education 


Topay more than at any other period in the history of 
the world, is the force of education felt in the lives of 
both individuals and nations. Within our own lifetime, 
the effects of certain systems of education in the lives 
of many people are readily recalled. Witness the re- 
sults of education in countries such as Germany and 
Russia, and in other countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
The boys and girls who make up our classes throughout 
this country are the potential leaders in this world 
tomorrow. Are they receiving an education commen- 
surate with the needs of the times? What about their 
needs, physical, social, emotional, and spiritual? Are 
these needs being fulfilled by the teachers who are 
attempting to bring into these lives the Catholic view- 
point in education? 

Before attempting to examine the type of education 
given to our pupils, it is well perhaps to ask ourselves, 
“What is education?” To secure an adequate answer, 
do not open any of the so-called modern texts—as they 
are quite at variance as to what really constitutes edu- 
cation. Some definitions emphasize idealism, some na- 
turalism, others pragmatism. 

In a class a short time ago, over fifty definitions were 
examined. These definitions were presented! in an at- 
tempt to show the wide divergence in defining educa- 
tion. Out of the fifty definitions stated, only five or ten 
per cent mentioned the spiritual training of the child. 
If education is the training of the good citizen alone, 
then we have the type of training existing today in 
those countries behind the Iron Curtain. If education 
is solely the developing of the socially competent in- 
dividual, again there results an individual w h a 
warped system of values. If education is the making 
of the intellectual robot, the end product is he who 
knows the “what” but not the “why,” who has been 
informed but not formed. 


Takes Cognizance of All Facets 
What, then, is education? Rightly stated, it is the 





Sister Mary Josephina is associate professor 
of education at Boston College. She con- 
cerns herself with both the graduate and 
undergraduate levels. A graduate of Mt. St. 
Joseph Teachers College, Bufflalo, N.Y., she 
earned her M.Ed. and D.Ed. degrees at 
Boston College. Her specialty was adminis- 
tration and guidance. Her contributions to 
educational periodicals number over two 
dozen. She is often called upon for talks 
before teachers and other groups. 
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formation of all the powers of the individual, physical, 
social, intellectual, aesthetic, and spiritual, according 
to their essential hierarchy . . . and directed toward 
the union of the educand with his Creator as the final 
end.? This view of education takes complete cogni- 
zance of all the facets which go to make the whole 
child’s total personality. It serves to make applicable 
the seven objectives of Catholic education: (1) to de- 
velop intelligent Catholics; (2) to develop spiritually 
vigorous Catholics; (3) to develop cultured Catholics; 
(4) to develop healthy Catholics; (5) to develop voca- 
tionally prepared Catholics; (6) to develop social- 
minded Catholics; (7) to develop American Catholics.’ 
Using these objectives on which to base our system of 
education, due recognition is given to the component 
parts of the child’s individuality and each part ac- 
cording to a rightful scale of values. 

American schools are doing a splendid piece of work 
to give boys and girls an education consonant with 
the ideas of so-called modern educators. With the well 
constructed type of building, adequate equipment, and 
the excellently trained personnel who staff these 
schools, many pupils are receiving what is thought to 
be a thorough training to fit them for life. However, 
there is a growing alarm over the condition of the 
schools, which although better prepared to care for 
the physical and social needs of boys and girls than 
they were fifty years ago, are not turning out the 
product commensurate with all the money, energy, 
and attention put into education.‘ Many school sys- 
tems are turning out pupils who are physically, socially, 
and intellectually competent. Notwithstanding all this, 
the schools are failing to educate completely when due 
thought is not given to the spiritual education of the 
child. In an issue of Life it was stated that American 
educators are turning out a nation of religious illiter- 
ates. 


. our educators will have to face the final and 
most deep-rooted ailment of our school system: 
its seeming baflement by religion. Our public 
schools and colleges are rarely antireligious. They 
simply ignore religion. They look on it as a minor 
amusement to be practiced by those who find it 
fun and to be neglected if one so desires. . . . If 
a child is taught a vast number of things for 
twenty-five hours a week . . . and during this 
time the subject of religion is never treated seri- 
ously, the child can only come to view religion as, 
at best, an innocuous pastime preferred by a few 
to golf or canasta.® 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
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Compared to Triangle 


Education can aptly be compared to a triangle—the 
teacher, the teaching, and the taught. Without the 
one taught, the child, schools would have no reason for 
existing. The child is the most important cog in the 
very complex business called education. 

A Catholic viewpoint in education regards the child 
as the handiwork of God, created for a purpose here 
on this earth and for an eternal destiny in heaven. The 
child is not complete in himself but finds his comple- 
tion in God, his Creator. The child has been given a 
conscience, a free will, and he is responsible to others 
for his conduct. In the true home, long before he comes 
to school he has been taught habits of obedience, re- 
spect, and prayer. It has been rightfully said that the 
child learns more during the first six years of his life 
than at any other period. During this time the teacher 
has been his mother—she is the teacher par excellence. 
However, training in the home must be supplemented 
and perfected by the powerful aid of religion.® 

When the child leaves his home and comes to school 
his physical growth and development are well taken 
care of in the many examinations given him: his eyes, 
ears, heart, weight, height, and even his feet. All is 
carefully noted on his health card or on his cumulative 
record, which will follow him through school. So much 
for the physical. 


Teacher Observes 


During the first few weeks at school, the child is 
carefully studied by the teacher who, with her knowl- 
edge of child development, studies each pupil to ascer- 
tain his social and emotional status. Is the child shy, 
timid, introverted, or is he too aggressive, extroverted, 
selfish, and demanding? In the light of the above ques- 
tions the teacher notes any deviations from the norm 
of accepted behavior and skillfully guides each indi- 
vidual pupil so that he becomes well adjusted to the 
school environment. Even the pupils themselves, by 
tests of social acceptance, help the teacher in determin- 
ing who are the isolates and the stars of this particular 
group. 

Within a short time formal learning enters as a daily 
activity, through reading, number work, and communi- 
cation skills. Again the pupil is measured in the light of 
his ability and the achievement of his companions; 
and is listed as an average, a below average, or an 
above average pupil. Thus his physical, emotional, 
social, and intellectual growth and development have 
been the concern of the school by definitive study and 
observation. Available for the teacher are the results of 
research and study of the child at various maturity 
levels.” 


Real Issue Avoided 


Nowhere along this lane have any systematized 
spiritual and moral development and growth been 
observed in the schools except in an incidental manner. 
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Realizing this defect in education, thinkers in the field 
have long felt the need for something more dynamic, 
more productive of fruitful and permanent results in 
human life and have compensated for the lack of 
spiritual training by setting up classes in ethical train- 
ing, Bible reading, character training, and released 
time classes. However, with all the attempts to supply 
some sort of religious training, nothing startling has 
been the result. Might not the cause be that the real 
issue has been avoided by denying that lasting and 
desirable behavior patterns can find their sanction only 
in religion, that education is worthy of the name when 
it trains the child in all aspects of his individuality? 

One of the major criticisms of public school educa- 
tion was the deplorable status of the training of chil- 
dren in moral and spiritual values.* The Catholic view- 
point seeks to supply this deficiency or lack in the 
total education by giving pupils a moral and spiritual 
training which will be the capstone in the completed 
development of the individual. For the Catholic pupil 
the spiritual x-ray of religion penetrates the opaque 
surface of everything the child learns in school.® 


Fashioner of Souls 


The second aspect of the triangle is the teacher. A 
Catholic viewpoint in education ever recognizes the 
teacher as the one vested with authority carrying on 
and handing down the culture of the race, be that cul- 
ture religious, social, or aesthetic. Her position is not 
merely to inform but to form, not to stoop down to but 
to raise aloft the pupils by her direction, counseling, 
and wisdom. She understands children and realizes 
each child is unique and different, with a need for 
security, affection, success, and belonging. The teacher 
with the Catholic viewpoint in education has the most 
glorious of assignments, that of forming other Christs, 
who not only know about Christ, but know Christ in 
all His loveliness, so that they can live the Christ-life in 
its fullness. The good teacher becomes the fashioner of 
souls. 

Teaching is the third part of the educational tri- 
angle. From the earliest days of educational interest, 
the three R’s were considered all important parts of the 
curriculum. Yes, even religion, the fourth R, was also 
a part of the school day in the days before the advent 
of Horace Mann’s influence in the schools of Massa- 
chusetts and thence throughout the country. If a well 
integrated personality is to emerge from our schools, 
then the whole child must be trained. Not only his 
physical, intellectual, and social needs must be satis- 
fied, but his spiritual as well. 


A good education is not so much one which 
prepares a man to succeed in the world as one 
which enables him to sustain failure. Even Com- 
munist Russia, proclaiming its atheism, appreci- 
ates this need for spiritual assurance, holding 
forth the fraudulent promise of an earthly paradise 
of proletarians. This demands sheer faith. . . . 


(Continued on page 766) 
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If your school is one of the many now planning a tape teaching 
laboratory, you'll soon discover there’s a world of difference between 
run-of-school AV equipment and new classroom electronics. Or 
between one tape teaching system and another. That’s why you should 
take advantage of Webster Electric’s broad experience in this new field... 
as one of the oldest tape recorder manufacturers... as a pioneer in tape 
teaching installations*...as a leader in electronics and communications. 

Webster Tape Teaching Laboratory — in design and operation — 
reflects this background. It’s simple to operate for both instructor and 
student, versatile in application — features high fidelity sound, low 
maintenance. Separate components mean you can adapt it easily and 
more economically to your own particular needs — to your present 
classrooms and furniture. 

Let Webster Electric’s experience in classroom electronics help you 
plan a system that meets your needs and your budget. Write today for 
typical installation plans, performance data—cost figures. No obligation! 


* Case histories and installation photos available on request. 





PROGRAM SOURCE 


Ekotape recorder-reproducers are the heart of the Webster 
Electric Tape Teaching Laboratory . . . provide the ultimate in 
control and versatility. You can play, record, erase . . . with 
simple, precise control; instant stop-start action. Crisp, clear 
tone reduces student fatigue, aids comprehension. Available 
without case in flange mounting for custom installation — 

or as a portable unit for both classroom and out-of-school use. 


MONITOR CENTER 

Compact, desk-sized control unit. It provides contact 
between instructor and 6 to 36 students — add-on units 
increase capacity to 54 or more stations. The instructor 
can “listen in” without disturbing the student, or carry on 
a two-way conveisation. Annunciators (optional) permit 
students to contact the instructor. Pressing a button on the 
student control lights up the student's selector key on 

the monitor center and sounds a soft buzzer. All-call and 
paging features also available. Monitor center is attractively 
finished in gray with black accents — also in custom colors. 
Panel design fits standard EIA rack. 


PROGRAM CENTER 

Preferred for most installations — lets instructors direct 
programs with complete control. Any of nine different 
programs — tape, radio, phono, audio portions of telecasts — 
can be circuited directly and selectively to as many as 54 

or more students. Desk unit and panel mounting match 
monitor center in electronic design, size and appearance. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


WEBSTER AY 4 ELECTRIC 
SO RACINE-WIS 


STUDENT CONTROL 


Transistorized amplifier — exceptionally simple to operate. 
Only two switches — for speaking volume and listening 
volume. With a third switch (optional) the student selects 
program source. This feature is used where the program 
center is not desired. Accessories include a high 
impedance, adjustable microphone, and headset. 





By BROTHER DE PAUL, C.F.X. 








Junior Great Books in High School 


“Words are inadequate to express the value he is 
receiving from this program. He not only enjoys 
this supervised reading, but his choice of words 

is expanding. The opportunity to meet with others 

and exchange viewpoints tends to broaden his per- 

sonality.” 

THE QUOTATION ABOVE concerns the Junior Great 
Book Program and was written by the parent of one of 
the boys participating in the group at St. Xavier High 
School in Louisville, Kentucky, during the past year. 

This unusual approach to reading grew out of a 
talk given by the Rt. Rev. Felix N. Pitt, secretary of the 
Catholic School Board of Louisville, to the professional 
laboratory techniques workshop at Ursuline College 
during the summer of 1957. The talented student and 
our obligations, as teachers, to challenge him were be- 
ing discussed. The Junior Great Books Program was a 
means presented. A pilot group was formed and func- 
tioned with great success in the Louisville grammar 
schools during the 1957-58 school year. 

It was soon realized, however, that for the program 
to reach its full potential, it would have to be expanded 
to high school. Consequently, in the spring of 1958, Dr. 
Jack Ford, professor of philosophy at Bellarmine Col- 
lege, Louisville, and leader of the pilot group in the 
grammar schools, and Brother De Paul, C.F.X., librar- 
ian at St. Xavier High School, discussed the possibility 
of continuing the program through four years of high 
school. A tentative reading list was drawn up during 
the summer of 1958, and in October the program was 
put in operation. 


Twelve Freshmen Selected 


For the experimental group at St. Xavier, twelve 
superior freshmen were selected to take the course. 
Twelve was purely an arbitrary number, though, 
ideally, the group should never exceed twenty. The 
selection was based on the students’ records and the 
opinions of the teachers in the freshman year. This 


Brother De Paul is teacher of English and 
librarian at St. Xavier High School, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, where he has been teaching 
for the past three years. Previously he 
had taught for ten years at Mt. St. Joseph 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland, serving 
also as librarian. A graduate of Catholic 
University, he has a masters degree in li- 
brary science from St. John's University, 
Jamaica, N. Y. Brother is a member of A.L.A. 
and C.L.A. and the Kentucky Library Assoc. 
He has contributed to Best Sellers. 





initial group read fourteen books, meeting every two 
weeks after school, for a two-hour discussion. These 
discussions were led by Brother De Paul, the librarian, 
Brother Thomas More, the principal, Dr. John Ford, 
and Miss Louise Kannapell, English Professor at Naz- 
areth College, Louisville. Because of the strenuous 
reading burden on the student from Great Brooks and 
English assignments, the number of books has been re- 
duced to eleven and the discussions spaced three weeks 
apart. 


Eventually Four Groups 


This year another group of twenty boys, selected be- 
cause of their participation in the grammar school pro- 
gram, will form the freshman group, while the original 
group moves into the sophomore year. Eventually there 
will be four groups, with separate discussions for each. 
Though the discussions are scheduled for three-week 
intervals, longer books are strategically placed so that 
the boys have a maximum amount of reading time. 
No boy is excused from the discussion unless he is 
legitimately absent from the regular school day. There 
were only three absences, all because of illness, dur- 
ing the 1958-59 school year. 

While the list of titles is still experimental and sub- 
ject to revision, the freshman list is more or less sta- 
bilized on the experience gained during the 1958-59 
school year. The sophomore list will be revised and 
fixed at the end of the year, as will the junior and 
senior titles once the books have been examined under 
actual working conditions. 


Basic Principles Underlying Selection 

Four basic principles were used in selecting the 
titles. First consideration has to be that of avoiding 
duplicating the grammar school list. Second, the book 
had to be a substantial contribution to literature, if 
not a classic; third, it had to be available in paperback 
or cheap reprint; (all the titles are available in a cheap 
edition, except Farrell’s Companion to the Summa), 
and last, it had to be one which did not appear on the 
regular or supervised reading lists. The total cost for 
the two-year program was $325. The Junior Great 
Books Program at St. Xavier is sponsored by the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 


Principal States Objective 


The over-all objective of the St. Xavier Junior Great 
Books Program is stated by its principal, Brother 
Thomas More, C.F.X.: 


I am always in favor of a program which attempts 
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to develop in students a spirit of independent 
study, an open but critical mind, and a willingness 
to explore under the direction of a sympathetic 
teacher the rich mine of literary works of the past 
and present. The Junior Great Books Program is 
an excellent instrument for achieving these ends. 


Specifically, the program is designed to bring the 
student into contact with those literary masterpieces 
which are our heritage, to train him to single out the 
significant ideas found in them, relating them in a 
thoughtful manner to our own times, and to develop in 
him, through regular and probing discussion, an articu- 
lateness which will enable him to assert and defend his 
ideas in public discussion. Within this framework, 
then, the reading becomes secondary to the discussions, 
since it is here that the student’s ideas are challenged 
by leader and follow students, and it is here that he 
learns to understand because he is forced to seek the 
why of the problem. Because the success of the pro- 
gram rests on the discussions, and, ultimately, on the 
leader, it is important to select leaders who are quali- 
fied, sympathetic, but demanding, and who show great 
enthusiasm for the work. Periodic changes in leaders 
will keep the group mentally alert, alive and energetic. 


intellectually Gifted, Our Salvation 


Ever since the Russians startled the world with their 
announcement that they had successfully put “Sputnik” 
into orbit, educational circles in America have been in 
a dither discussing how to improve the education of 
our gifted children. The Junior Great Books Program is 
itself a product of one such discussion. It would seem, 
however, that in formulating this program, its origina- 
tors have struck at the basic weakness which has 
caused our educational system to stagnate for so long, 
namely, the problem of reading and clear, analytical 
thinking. America today is a land of “doers,” not 
“thinkers,” and this weakness we have transmitted to 
our youngsters, not so much by design, as by the in- 
difference we have manifested in permitting them to 
become surrounded by the surfeit of mediocrity alarm- 
ingly displayed in the recording, motion picture, and 
television industries. If we really are in danger of being 
surpassed intellectually by the Russians, surely it is in 
the intellectually gifted children that we find our sal- 
vation. There are few who would disagree that the 
place to start rebuilding the intellectually challenging 
curriculum the progressive educationists have sought 
to destroy is with the young. This program is not a 
panacea; nor is it without its faults, but at a time when 
talk about the intellectually gifted is being replaced 
by action, it is a practical plan, not only for putting 
more “Explorers” into space, but also for producing, 
once again, truly educated students from our educa- 
tional institutions. 


Sample Lead Questions for Discussion 


It is impossible to give an adequate formula for se- 
lecting questions. Generally speaking, about ten good 
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lead questions, built around universal notions in the 
book, will suffice for the two hour discussion because 
the ~. llful leader will explore and probe the ideas 
presented by the students in response to the original 
question. The follow-up questions, the “why” and “for 
what reason” are more important than the lead ques- 
tions. 

About seven of the following lead questions were 
used in the discussion on Poe’s Tales. 


1. What is your reaction to Poe? Likes. Dislikes. 
Good or bad writer? Does he overwrite? Does he 
deliberately search for the unusual word? Ex- 
amples. Is their any word (words) which he 
keeps repeating? 

. Why are most of the stories written in the first 
person? Does this add to the illusion of reality? 

3. Does the absence of dialogue disturb ) ou? Is it 

effective? Why? 

4. Are there any significances to the long introduc- 

tion in many of his stories? 

5. Why does the death theme occupy a major por- 
tion of Poe’s works? 

. Why do people like horror stories? 

. Do Poe’s characters live in a world that we know? 
Are they guided by religious forces and convic- 
tions as we are? Do they act as people who have 
free will? 

8. In his horror stories is there a consciousness of 
the moral law? Do his characters live outside the 
moral law? What is the moral law? 

9. Does the “I” in Poe’s stories emerge any better 
at the end of the story? Is there an inner change 
in the “I”? 

10. Why did Poe write? Do you think his interest 

was just to write morbid horror stories? 

11. If you could have met Poe, do you think you 

would have liked him? Why? 

12. Are his tales and characters related to this world? 

Does he create an imaginative world of his own? 


to 
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Book Selections 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
How To Read a Book Adler 
Companion to the 

Summa (Selections) Farrell 
Democracy in America Tocqueville 
Poe’s Tales 
Acts of the Apostles 


Simon Schuster 


New American Library 
Penguin 


David Copperfield Dickens Modern Library 
Politics Aristotle Regnery 
Walden Pond Thoreau New American Library 
Antigone (11 Plays of 

Greek Dramatists) Sophocles Grosset 
The Iliad Homer New American Library 
Doctor Faustus Marlowe Barron’s Educ. Series 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
The Art of Thinking Dimnet Premier Books 
Federalist Papers Hamilton Liberal Arts 
History of the Pelo- 

ponnesian War Thucydides Modern Library 
Ethics Aristotle Bound with Politics 
Civil Disobedience Thoreau Bound with Walden 
Man of Property Galsworthy Scribner 


Companion to the 
Summa (Selections) Farrell 
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Reconstruction of the 


Social Order Pius XI Paulist Press 
School For Scandal Sheridan Barron’s Educ. Series 
The Odyssey Homer New American Library 
Johnson Sampler Boswell Premier Books 


Junior YEAR 

Companion to the Summa (Selections ) 

Basic American Documents Huszer and 
Littlefield ( Ed.) 


Confessions of St. Augustine 





Life of Abraham Lincoln Lorant 
Nature of the Physical World Eddington 
Crime and Punishment Dostoyevsky 
Brideshead Revisited Waugh 
Arms and the Man Shaw 
Enemy of the People Ibsen 
Lamb’s Essays 

Paradise Lost Milton 
SENIOR YEAR 

Companion to the Summa (Selections ) 

Civilization on Trial Toynbee 
Apologia Pro Vita Sua Newman 
Seven Story Mountain Merton 
Treatise on Law Aquinas 
Brothers Karamazov Dostoyevsky 
Heart of the Matter Greene 
Death of a Salesman Miller 
Ghosts Ibsen 
Importance of Being Earnest Wilde 
Areopagitica Milton 


With the exception of Farrell’s Companion to the 
Summa all books are available in paperback or cheap 
reprint. Because the program is a progressive one, start- 
ing with freshman and gradually working into a four 
year course, the junior and senior titles have not been 
experimented with and are merely tentative sugges- 
tions. 


The Catholic Viewpoint in Education 
(Continued from page 761 ) 


Only we Americans decline to recognize the 
necessity of a living faith.!° 





Junior homemakers are trained in the sewing course at 
Seton High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Sophomores are making initial attempt at matching 
patterns. 
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A Principle of Integration 


Religion must be an integral part of the school cur- 
riculum. How can science be taught if never a mention 
is made concerning the God of all science with the 
sense of gratitude owed Him for the creation of the 
many wonders around us! Instead of education being 
God-centered, it becomes man-centered and God be- 
comes an appendage to His own creation. How can 
history be presented without a knowledge of the God 
on whom all history turns? In the teaching of American 
history alone, no objective presentation can be given 
without a due appreciation of the part played by re- 
ligion in the formation of these United States. Pupils 
in schools where there is not a Catholic viewpoint in 
education as the basic philosophy of that school sys- 
tem are being denied a full knowledge of the culture 
which is rightly theirs. The rest of the curriculum, 
music, art, literature, all find in religion the strength of 
beauty which is their strong appeal to the minds of our 
youth. Religion will then be as a principle of integra- 
tion which will help the child to develop a sense of 
God, a sense of direction, a sense of responsibility, and 
a sense of mission in this life. 

A Catholic viewpoint in education seeks ever to 
bring God into the hearts and souls of the pupils, to 
train the head, the heart, and the hand, but especially 
the heart, for unless the heart is impregnated with 
habits of virtue and right living then all the knowledge 
obtained will be as nothing. 


Color and Fashion Life 


Long after the child has left the precincts of the 
schools, the many facts that he has learned will be 
soon forgotten; but the attitudes, ideals, and apprecia- 
tions which result from the teacher and the teaching 
are frequently caught and often not deliberately taught. 
These will color and fashion his life and will stay 
with the child and influence him for good if the inte- 
grating force of religion has been a part of the rightful 
heritage due the child. Thus, the fourth R will provide 
him with a norm, a measure for his philosophy of life. 

We want our boys and girls to be good citizens and 
we want them to be good Christians, who not only 
know Christ’s life but who live Christ. Inevitably such 
will be the result if a Catholic viewpoint in all facets 
of education is present in our schools. 


* Cunningham, W. The Pivotal Problems of Education. 
New York: The ka wocaliizn Company, 1940, p. 17. 

* Redden, J. D., and F. A. Ryan, A Catholic Philosophy of 
Education. Milwaukee: a Bruce Publishing Company, 1956, 
pp. 23-24. * Ibid., p. 

‘“Ten Criticisms of Public Education,” Research Bulletin, 
XXXV (December, 1957), National Education Association, p. 


159. 

° Life, October 16, 1950, p. 17. 

° Yzermans, Vincent, ed., Date Pius XII and Christian Edu- 
cation. St. Meinrad, Indiana: Grail Publications, 1957, p. 8. 

* Mehl, Marie, Hubert Mills, and Douglass Harl, Teaching in 
the Elementary School. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1958, 
p. 53 

*“Ten Criticisms of Public Education,” op. cit., pp. 168-171. 

° Daly, Anthony W., Inalienable Civil Rights in Education. 
A pamphlet published in St. Louis, Missouri, July 18, 1959, p. 2. 

” Mehl, op. cit., p. 97. 
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THE MASS 


By Sister Catherine Joan, S.N.D. 

deN. 
AS RELIGIOUS TEACHERS WE are 
obliged in a particular way to de- 
velop in children the dispositions 
which favor the action of grace and 
we should endeavor to present 
Christian doctrine in a concrete and 
thorough way, well adapted to the 
times in which we live. In his book, 
My Mass, Father Putz, S.J., says 
that the “Mass is the living sum- 
mary of Christian doctrine. There 
we learn by being made to practise 
it, what religion really is; not a 
petty self-centered transaction—a 
pious selfishness; but primarily love 
and worship of the Infinite—self sur- 
render; not a piece of imaginative 
sentimentality, but an active sharing 
in the objective Christian fact, in 
the life and sacrifice of Christ’s 
Mystical Body.” 


Primary Source 


For us who are trying to find 
ways and means of teaching the 
Mass there are at hand innumerable 
pamphlets, magazines, and books, 
but after a careful perusal of them 
we are led to the discovery that the 





Sister Catherine Joan, a teacher of math and 
science, is at present teaching modern alge- 
bra to the Freshman class at Academy of 
Notre Dame de Namur, Villanova, Pa. Hers 
is one of the twenty-five schools using Dr. 
Finan and Father Dunstan Hayden's new 
book. Sister received a National Science 
Foundation grant in mathematics last summer 
and one in biology last winter. She had also 
received a teacher's grant at the University 
of Pennsylvania in modern atomic physics the 
summer of 1958. Sister taught biology at 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C., for 
fifteen years and for two years she was a 
math and science teacher in two of her com- 
munity's college prep schools. She is gradu- 
ate of Emmanuel College, Boston and was a 
medical technician for Dr. Frank B. Mallory 
at the Boston City Hospital. She received 
her M.A. from Catholic University, having 


majored in psychology under Dom Thomas V. 
joore. 
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primary source from which all the 
above have drawn their inspirations 
and teaching is the encyclicals of 
the Popes. Foremost amongst them 
are the Miserentissimus Redemptor 
of Pope Pius XI and the Mystici 
Corporis and Mediator Dei of Pope 
Pius XII. 

There is nothing that I can say 
or offer to you that has not been 
better said in the last mentioned en- 
cyclical which has become the 
Magna Charta of the Liturgical 
Movement throughout the world, 
that is the Mediator Dei which was 
written just ten years ago as a guide 
for the efforts being made all over 
the world to regain full understand- 
ing and use of the Church’s tradi- 
tional prayer and worship—the 
Mass. 

Let me attempt to give a sum- 
mary of the doctrine of the Mass 
outlined in the above mentioned 
encyclical. 


Introduction 


Christ's redemptive work con- 
tinues in liturgy (1-12). Jesus, the 
Son of God, Mediator between God 
and men and high priest, gave Him- 
self to the task of saving souls even 
to the point of offering Himself as 
He hung on the cross, a Victim un- 
spotted unto God to purify our con- 
science to serve the living God. In 
obedience to Christ, her Founder, 
the Church prolongs the priestly 
mission of Jesus Christ mainly by 
means of the sacred liturgy, espe- 
cially at the altar, where constantly 
the sacrifice of the cross is repre- 
sented. 


1. Nature, Source, Development 


A. The Liturgy is public worship 
(13-22): Pope Pius XII says that 
it is unquestionably the fundamen- 
tal duty of man to orientate his per- 
son and his life to God, and man 
does turn to God when he acknowl- 
edges His supreme majesty and 


supreme authority. This worship of 
God, however, is binding on the 
whole community of men bound 
together by mutual social ties. 

B. The liturgy is exterior and in- 
terior worship (23-65): Both ex- 
ternal and internal elements are ab- 
solutely necessary and essential for 
the performance of the Mass. The 
Church regulates every detail of the 
external ceremonial but it is the 
interior adoration and surrender of 
each participant which constitutes 
the chief element of divine worship. 
Only in so far as we are united with 
the Christ who offers the Sacrifice 
to his Father will our worship be 
an efficacious means of sanctity. We 
must will to be redeemed. In this 
section of the encyclical, our holy 
father urges individuals to prepare 
themselves assiduously by means of 
private meditation, prayer, exami- 
nation of conscience, and holy lives 
for the public prayer of the Mass. 
Individuals so preparing themselves 
for the action of the Mass will be 
bound together harmoniously not 
only during the celebration of the 
Mass but in their conjugal, social, 
economic, and political lives. 

C. The liturgy under the hier- 
archy of the Church: Just as bap- 
tism sets Christians apart from non- 
Christians so Holy Orders separates 
the clergy from the laity. To those 
in Holy Orders all other Christians 
must turn. Many of us are aware of 
the controversial questions which 
have arisen among some of the over 
zealous liturgists who would make 
the power of offering of the layman 
in the Mass as important as the 
priest’s position as the mediator for 
the people. The pope in very suc- 
cinct terms limits the position of the 
laity in the established hierarchial 
order of the ministers of the 
Church’s function. 


2. Eucharistic Worship 


When we reach this part (66- 
137) of the encyclical we are on 
more familiar ground. Our cate- 
chisms have taught us well of the 
nature of sacrifice; the difference 
between the sacrifice of the cross 
and the sacrifice of the Mass as well 
as the intimate sameness of the 
Priest, Victim, and Ends of both. 
Holy Communion and Adoration of 
the Blessed Sacrament are subjects 
which pertain more to the sacra- 
mental rather than the sacrificial as- 
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Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


(Continued from preceding page ) 


pects of the Mass and are explained 
better. 


3. The Divine Office and the 
Liturgical Year 


A. Because worship should be 
spread over all times and phases of 
life and because “we ought to pray 
always and not to faint,” our Holy 
Father commends highly the divine 
office which is the “prayer of the 
Mystical Body of Jesus Christ of- 
fered to God in the name and in 
behalf of all Christians, when re- 
cited by priest and other ministers 
of the Church and by religious who 
are deputed by the Church for 
this.” He urges the laity to par- 
ticipate more often in the office 
chanting or reciting it on Sundays 
and feast days and quotes Cassio- 
dorus beautifully speaking about 
the psalms: “With the celebration 
of matins they bring a blessing on 
the coming day, they set aside for 
us the first hour and consecrate the 
third hour of the day; they gladden 
the sixth hour with the breaking of 


bread, at the ninth hour they ter- 
minate our fast, they bring the eve- 
ning to a close and at nightfall they 
shield our minds from darkness” 
(138-150). 

B. Cycle of the mysteries of the 
liturgical year (151-165): The per- 
fection of religion is to imitate what 
you adore (St. Augustine). The 
liturgical year as proposed to us by 
the Church revolves around the per- 
son of Christ. The souls of Chris- 
tians should be like altars on which 
mysteries of Christ's life are re-en- 
acted. 

C. Feasts of the Saints (166- 
171): Besides the mysteries of Jesus 
Christ, during the course of the 
liturgical year the Church cele- 
brates the feasts of the saints. We 
should imitate the lives of the 
saints just as they imitated the life 
of Christ. The sacred liturgy put 
gems of sanctity before us so that 
we may consider them for our sal- 
vation and “rejoicing at their mer- 
its. We may be inflamed by their 
example.” 


4. Pastoral Directives 
Pastoral Directives (172-204): 


Very practical applications of the 
doctrine of the Holy Sacrifice ex- 
pounded throughout the encyclical 
are added to the last part of the let- 
ter. As teachers we can profit by a 
thorough reading and meditation 
upon this part of the encyclical. 
Our Holy Father speaks at length 
about the value of exercises other 
than the Mass as a very good prep- 
aration for understanding and liv- 
ing the Mass. Some of the chief de- 
votions mentioned are: meditation, 
the rosary, examination of con- 
science, retreats, visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament, May devotions 
to our Lady, and June devotions to 
the Sacred Heart. 

In the closing paragraphs of this 
great encyclical, Our Holy Father 
pleads for a close collaboration be- 
tween the clergy and the people in 
all phases of the liturgical aposto- 
late; the participation in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, the careful 
study to improve and enhance all 
the details surrounding the Mass, 
the Gregorian chant, the sculpture 
of altars and statues, the architec- 
ture-of places of worship. His all- 
embracing s licitude for every 
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WE ARE PROUD 


Very proud of being selected to supply the only complete line of official 
laboratory apparatus developed and approved by the Physical Science Study 
In kit form this is to be used in the new study of physics known 


The P.S.S.C. Physics Course 


Write for equipment Catalog 
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Dept. P.C. 
253 Norfolk St. 
Cambridge 30, Massachusetts 
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phase of the public worship is most 
evident and serves as a blueprint 
for teaching reverence for all things 
pertaining to the Mass. 


THE TEACHER WHO 
RULES THE WORLD 


By Sister Mary Evangelist, R.S.M. 


WE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS are 
all aware of the efficiency needed 
by the modern American girl in the 
basic skills of cooking and sewing, 
in consumer education, interior 
decorating and the like, but are we 
as much aware of the need for 
forming the character and shaping 
the ideals of the mother of the 
America of tomorrow? 

Our girls sometimes come to us 
filled with the materialistic ideas 
prevalent among our young people, 
and to give them principles and 
ideals that will lift them above 
these is no easy task. Their minds 
have absorbed unconsciously the 
damaging doctrines that cloud the 
dignity of woman, the beauty of 
marriage and the family, the mean- 
ing of conjugal fidelity and sacrifice. 
It is not enough for us to help them 
to be good, tender, and generous. 
We must make them wise and 
strong, and we must form women 
who can fashion homes as strong- 
holds of a democratic world. 


Mother, the Influence 


The home economics teacher 
handles a very vital part of the 
structure of our society. The mother 
in the home has always been con- 
sidered the one who influences most 
the ideas of the family. She inspires, 
divects, and corrects them according 
to patterns befitting the perfect 
Christian. But there is an old say- 
ing, “We can’t give what we haven't 
got,” and this is very true of the 
prospective mother. It is our duty to 
give her what she does not have. 





Sister Mary Evangelist teaches home eco- 
nomics at Assumption High School, Louisville, 
Kentucky. She taught for eight years in ele- 
mentary schools, five in high school, and 
two years in a school for cerebral palsied 
children. Her experience has also included 
director of alumnae association, assistant 
guidance director, and moderator of the stu- 
dent association. Sister is a member of the 
National Catholic Council of Home Eco- 
nomics. She is working for an M.A. in home 
economics at St. Louis University. 
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LOOK! 


A wonderful new 
Milton Bradley 
idea to help you 
teach French to 
beginners 


New! French Flash Cards 


Now ... help beginners learn basic French words ri 

faster, easier . . . with new Milton Bradley French | a) russ FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Flash Cards. More than 50 full-color cards. One FLASH CARDS 
side of card has picture of object . . . other side 

gives French and English words with phonetic 

sounds. Get Milton Bradley Spanish Flash Cards, 

too. For Grades 4, 5 and6... 

9006— French Language Flash Cards, $2.00. 

9007— Spanish Language Flash Cards, $2.00. 


Two other good teaching helps 


Words That Go Together 


Great way to help youngsters learn spelling, build 
vocabulary. Colorful picture word cards grouped by 
subject — furniture, clothing, vegetables, others. Can 
be played by one child; or two to six children in a 
competitive game. Playing boards have self-checking 
feature. For Kindergarten through Grade 4. 9001— 
Words That Go Together, $2.00. 


Global Flash Cards 


Learning geography is fun with Milton Bradley Global 
Flash Cards. Colorful illustrations of continents. 
Major countries on separate cards, with capitals, 
cities, resources. Cards printed on reverse side in 
black outline for drill in shape, location. For Grades 
3 through 7. 9519 — Global Flash Cards, $2.00. 


Recommend Milton Bradley Teaching Aids to parents 


To make teaching easier for you . . . and learning easier for the 
child . . . tell parents how they can help their child’s school- 
work at home .. . with grade-identified, educator-approved 
Milton Bradley Teaching Aids. Available to teachers through 
their school supply dealer. Available to parents at leading 
department and variety stores. Also available in Canada. 


6 OTHER MILTON BRADLEY “KEYS TO FUN AND LEARNING:” 


Picture Words for Beginners, No. 9508 

Link Letters, No. 9503....... 

Link Numbers, No. 9518 

Word and Sentence Builder, No. 9512.................. 

Arithmetic for Beginners, No. 9516 
I ee ae $2.00 


Milton Bradley Company, Dept. CE-60, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 








HOLLAR SAVINGS 


Buy From 

WILCOX & FOLLETT’S STOCK OF 
FINE USED, REBOUND, AND 
NEW TEXTBOOKS 


Every book we ship comes to you with our 
UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE. 


Wilcox & Follett is the largest textbook 
jobber serving the Catholic Schools in this 
country. Substantial SAVINGS are offered 
on your text, reference and supplementary 
book needs throughout the year. ASK FOR 
OUR T-60 CATALOG. 


Fast, efficient SERVICE is assured on every 
order placed with Wilcox & Follett. In- 
dividual orders are processed by experi- 
enced personnel in accordance with customer 
specifications. 


SEND YOUR COMPLETE FALL TEXTBOOK 
ORDER—OR send a copy of your textbook 
Wilcox & 
Follett will send you a quotation on items 
we can supply at WORTHWHILE SAVINGS. 
This special service involves NO OBLIGA- 
TION. 


requirements. By return mail 


YOUR DISCARDED TEXTBOOKS ARE WORTH 
MONEY—Wilcox & Follett will pay top 
prices for textbooks that are no longer 
being used in your schools. Send your list 
for prices or write for our special quota- 


tion form for listing. 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 


1000 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 














COMPLETE OBSERVATORY 
IN ONE-HALF CUBIC FOOT 


The world-famous Questar telescope now permits even the 
smallest school to own and maintain its own astronomical ob- 
servatory with absolutely no installation or upkeep costs. 

uestar, the superfine and ultra-compact small telescope, has 
the wonderful newly discovered catadioptric optical system, and 


compresses, by optical folding, focal lengths of from 4 to 50 feet 
into a little 8-inch tube. Electrically driven, it automatically 
follows the stars with all the luxurious controls and features of 
huge telescopes. Questar goes without dismounting into its 
English fitted leather case and stores on the cabinet shelf with 
your microscopes. Provides tabletop observing with the most 
comfortable observing posture known. Used by government 
agencies, laboratories, schools and colleges. Takes profes- 
sional photographs and, weighing but 11 pounds in case, is truly 
portable. Please send for our illustrated 32-page booklet 
which will tell you the Questar storyin detail. There is nothing 
in the world like it, and it costs, complete, only $995 postpaid. 
Extended payments are available. 


QUESTAR ¢ Box 100 © New Hope e Pennsylvania 


EDUCATORS PUBLISHING 
SERVICE 


Publishers for 


MANTER HALL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY CENTER, BOSTON, MASS. 
SISTERS OF SAINT JOSEPH, BOSTON, MASS. 
TREANOR’S ENGLISH SERIES, BOSTON, MASS. 
GLEN HEAD PRESS, GLEN HEAD, L.I., N. Y. 


SISTERS OF SAINT JOSEPH OF BOSTON 


English Workshop: aoe ont, Drill Exercises, and Tests for Grades 
through 

Graded review problems in Elementary Albegra. In- 

termediate Algebra, and Plane Geometry 


Mathematics Workshop: 


MANTER HALL SCHOOL 
~ lish Review Exercises: Senior and Junior 
ocabulary Builder Series: Grades 6 through 12 
ge Review Exercises: French, Latin, Spanish, German 


EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY CENTER 


College Entrance Reviews: in Mathematics Aptitude 
in English Aptitude 
in English Composition 
in Intermediate Mathematics 


A Glossary of Terms, for the understanding and enjoyment of literature 


TREANOR’S ENGLISH SERIES 
Exercises in English Grammar: Pate I and II 
— Situations: Books I-II- 
Phrases for Composition 
Writing the Friendly Letter: Teacher’s text, student workbook 


GLEN HEAD PRESS 

First Latin Lessons 

Second Latin Lessons 

Graphic Latin 

Blank Outline for Elementary Latin 
Practice Your Declensions 

Practice Your Conjugations 

French Verb Blanks 


Examination copies sent upon request. 


EDUCATORS PUBLISHING SERVICE 
29 Camp Street, Cambridge; Massachusetts 
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Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


(Continued from page 769) 


Our role as teachers is more than 
just to teach about clothing, foods, 
and home management. We must 
constantly be on the alert to inspire 
and direct those in our charge with 
the correct principles and attitudes 
toward their responsibilities as par- 
ents of the future. 

Our young people are hungry for 
a kind of spiritual nourishment of 
which they have been deprived. 
They want to develop in themselves 
those characteristics and habits 
necessary for becoming successful 
parents and it is our duty to provide 
opportunities for them to learn some 
of those intangibles. But how are 
we to do this? 


Many Ways; Reading Effective 


Obviously there are many ways, 
but I have found that reading good 
books is one of the most effective. 
Suggestions and reading lists that 
lead them to discover very pain- 
lessly the beauty, the warmth, and 
the love of real family life, have 
endless possibilities. 

Nothing we say or do can moti- 
vate them so strongly as reading 
such a book as the Trapp Family 
Singers. The “togetherness,” the 
love for the Church and the liturgy 
could never be so effectively por- 
trayed in any other way. Who 
could give them more dramatically 
than do Gilbreth in Cheaper by the 
Dozen and Bells on Their Toes and 
Walsh in Promises to Keep, an ap- 
preciation of the joys of the family 
playing together? Who could por- 
tray the womanly courage of the 
ideal wife, or describe the spiritual 
| growth of a family, without becom- 
_ ing pietistic, as satisfactorily as does 
the Countess von Gutenberg in her 
book Holding the Stirrup? Who so 
well as Dale Evans Rogers in Angel 
Unaware could give the potential 
mother (who may be the mother of 
a Mongoloid child) an apprecia- 
tion for the faith that is required of 
parents chosen by God to rear a 
handicapped child? Only a parent 
who has experienced such suffering 
can relate the love that is 
sweetened, strengthened, and made 
enduring by affliction borne well. 
Karen is another example of a 
mother’s love exceeding all purely 
natural boundaries in trying to 
make known to all parents of cere- 
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bral palsied children the possibili- 
ties of developing the latent powers 
of the physically handicapped. 


Help for Facing Reality 


The story of Marie Chapdelaine 
is very quiet and unobtrusive in its 
message of simple family life. In 
this mobile world, many girls are 
faced with the problem of living in 
trailer camps, and since many of us 


have been spared such experience, 
what better way than through the 
reading of Maggie by Vivian Breck 
could be found to help such girls 
face this reality? Margaret Runbeck 
has given an excellent description 
of the child’s wonder-world, and 
has unfolded the beautiful appre- 
ciation of parents for the most 
priceless treasure, the child, in her 
simple and fresh Our Miss Boo. 


(Continued on page 788) 


TRY A CLASS FUN CAKE 


Here’s special ‘‘food’’—food for thought and fun— 
topped with ice cream cones filled with surprises such as jokes, 
riddles, fortunes and stunts to do. For last-days-of-school. 


Whether you have a party in the 
classroom or go for a barbecue 
cookout or picnic, this class Fun 
Cake is sure to make a hit. 

A Fun Cake is fun to make and 
fun to serve. It fits in with any 
grade or age. It’s novel and brings 
with it a full program of enter- 
taining ideas. Simple to prepare 
and the cost runs about 6¢ a 
child, each child getting a sur- 
prise-filled cone. 


The cake part needn’t be a cake 
at all, but concocted out of an 
old hatbox, pasted over with one 
kind or another paper to resem- 
ble a nice big chocolate cake 
dripping with fluffy frosting. 
Poke linch holes in top of cake, as 









many holes as children. Insert a 
surprise-filled cone into each hole. 


Of course there is no law against 
having a real cake, but in any 
event, although you could use 
paper for the cones, it adds to the 
fun for each person to get a 
delicious real sugar cone. 

Now as to the surprise filling, 
print on papers a joke, riddle, 
fortune, stunt, or game to do 
which children will read out loud 
to class, when called upon in turn. 
And fill rest of cone with gaily 
wrapped candies. 


A few vacation safety hints might 
also go into the cones. 
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Enjoy the little lift 
you get from delicious 


Wrigley's EzzZzz> Gum. 


And, remember chewing after meals 
helps keep your teeth clean and nice. 
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Now Available in English! 
Latest Member of ‘‘The Louvain Philosophical Series’’ 


Formal Logic 


By Joseph Dopp, Ph. D. 
Professor of the University of Louvain 


Translated by J. Roland E. Ramirez, Ph.D., and Robert Sweeney, Ph.D. 
Professors of Philosophy, Duquesne University 


ForMAL Locic has been translated by Drs. Ramirez and Sweeney to meet the traditional 
needs of our seminary and college philosophical curriculum. 


In bringing ForMAL Losic to the classroom, the translators have lost none of that comprehen- 
siveness for which Dopp’s work is famous, and the simplicity of this text is due exclusively to a 
faithful rendering of the lucid French presentation. This text is “‘easy’’ only in the sense that it is 
utterly clear; it is not “‘easy” in the sense that either Dopp or his translators have arbitrarily 
excised the more challenging material. The wisdom of Dopp’s presentation of Minor Logic is 
that the beginning philosopher has been challenged seriously—but, by virtue of the clarity of style, 
enjoyably—so that he continues into Metaphysics and its special branches with a mind disciplined 
for Scholastic Philosophy’s demands. 


CONTENTS 
PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 
Traditional Formal Logic: Its Object Part II 
Traditional Formal Logic: A Philosophic Discipline Some Deductions Based on Predicative Propositions 
Part I CHAPTER 7 cmetnle ae mane on a 
a — ingle icative Proposition 

The Predicative Propo porene ond its Parts CHAPTER 8 The Categorical Syllogism in the 
CHAPTER 1 The Predicative Proposition Scholastic Tradition 
CHAPTER 2 The Copula of Predicative Proposi- ; : 

tions APPENDIX 1: Oblique Syllogisms 
CHAPTER 3. The Predicate APPENDIX 2: Some Rhetorical Variations of the 
CHAPTER 4 The Subject Syllogism 
CHAPTER 5 The Principal Divisions of Predicative EXERCISES 

Propositions ConcLusIon: The Syllogism as an Instrument of 
CHAPTER 6 The Quantity of Predicates Progress in Thinking 


The firm of Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., to date has made available to Catholic seminaries and 
colleges of the English-speaking world five members of the universally respected Louvain Philo- 
sophical Series: INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY (de Raeymaeker—McNeil); EpisTEMOLOGY 
(Van Steenberghen—Flynn); ONTOLOGY (Van Steenberghen—Flynn); CosmoLocy (Renoirte— 
Coffey); now ForMAL Loic, the fifth member of the series, is ready. 


ForMAL Loic and all other members of ‘““The Louvain Philosophical Series’ —$5.00 


N.B. Textbook use at customary discount. 


Order Now for the Fall Semester 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Problems in Ethics. By Michael V. 
Murray, S.J. (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York, 1960; pages 388, 
with bibliography and index; price 
$4.50). 


Father Murray tells us in his Fore- 
word that Problems in Ethics contains 
nothing original. It was his purpose in 
writing to acquaint the student with 
the basic principles of the moral phi- 
losophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. He 
chose to follow the Summa Theologica 
because an excellent English transla- 
tion of this great work is available. 
Father Murray asserts his belief that 
an adequate moral philosophy is im- 
possible unless ethics be subordinated 
to theology, Thomistic theology can 
supply for the deficiencies of a purely 
philosophical ethics. He deals very 
little with applied ethics, for the un- 
dergraduate students whom he had in 
mind in writing, have need to study 
first the principles of ethics in their 
complete or full exposition. “The aim 
of this book is such an exposition and 
only that.” 

The author’s definition of ethics 
differs only in emphasis from the defi- 
nition offered by a fellow Jesuit, 
Father Cathrein, a half century ago 
(Catholic Encyclopedia, V). It is in- 
teresting to compare the two defini- 
tions. Father Cathrein’s is, “the science 
of the moral rectitude of human acts in 
accordance with the first principles of 
natural reason”; Father Murray’s defi- 
nition is, “the science of the moral 
rectitude of human acts as means. of 
obtaining perfect happiness.” 

Other sciences, for example juris- 
prudence and pedagogy, deal with the 
moral conduct of man, but the investi- 
gation of what constitutes good or bad, 
just or unjust, what is virtue, law, con- 
science, duty, etc., what obligations 
are common to all men, does not lie 
within the jurisdiction of jurisprudence 
and pedagogy but of ethics. We feel 
that there is general agreement on the 
part of Father Murray with this state- 
ment of Father Cathrein. Father Mur- 
ray promptly takes up the study of the 
end of man because ethics is a study in 
teleology, Then follows treatment of 
the moral act, the passions, the moral- 
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ity of human acts. 

Next is the study of law. “The ethi- 
cian,” writes Father Murray, “knows of 
an exterior source of good actions, a 
principle which regulates and obliges 
man from the outside to a definite 
course of action. This source is law.” 
In his chapter on the eternal law and 
the natural law our author proves that 
the divine reason and human reason 
are the sources of law. “As a result we 
will have to say that the divine reason 
and human reason are not only the 
norm of morality but also the sources 
of law or obligation.” He deals next 
with the properties and some conse- 
quences of the natural law: law and 
freedom, theories of obligation, sanc- 
tion of the law, merit and demerit, 
punishment, and the immanence of 
the natural law. Because man often 
fails to develop a detailed knowledge 
of the natural law, he needs positive 
laws—divine positive law and human 
positive law. The fact of conscience 
exercises a mighty influence. “We may 
disobey it, but we know that we ought 
not to do so.” 

The final chapter is given over to the 
study of virtue, though we know that 
a moral act is, in truth, the effect of all 
of man’s powers. 

“It belongs to ethics to consider hu- 
man acts as ordered to man’s ultimate 
end. Ethics, then, is the science of the 
ultimate end as such and in this it 
differs formally from all other sci- 
ences . . . Its completion is to be 
found in moral theology, which con- 
tains no knowledge opposed to what 
is found by natural reason but which 
augments, clarifies, and strengthens 
the knowledge which natural reason 
has acquired about man’s moral ac- 
tions.” 

Copious apposite quotations from 
St. Thomas Aquinas help the under- 
graduate to form a Catholic mind in 
the field of ethics. 


Rt. Rev. Mscr. Paut E. CAMPBELL 


The American Secondary School. By 
L. O, Taylor, Don R. McMahill, and 
Bob L. Taylor (New York, N. Y., 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 

1960; pages 492). 


Believing that our high schools will 
be subject to criticism for not modify- 
ing their programs to suit the times, 
the authors put forth their proposals 
for secondary education in the future. 
Divided into four sections, The Ameri- 
can Secondary School treats quite com- 
prehensively the purposes and aims of 
the secondary school; the curriculum; 
current problems of the secondary 
school; and the means of providing 
better service for the future. The de- 
velopment of the secondary school in 
America and its aims past and present 
are covered quite well, but among its 
many groupings of aims the ultimate 
end of man and the consequent aims of 
Catholic education, or, in fact, real 
Christian education are not to be 
found. It is, indeed, unfortunate that 
the authors did not include in Part One 
the objectives of the Catholic and 
other parochial school systems. 

Well written for the use of under- 
graduate students especially, each 
chapter is followed by interesting dis- 
cussion problems and an excellent list 
of related references. The principles 
expressed by the authors are well sup- 
ported by cases and incidents to fit 
their position. Good use is made of 
charts and tables to round out the 
content. 


The chapter on “Improving School 
and Community Relations” is particu- 
larly good, and our Catholic school ad- 
ministrators could profit from many of 
the suggestions. “The Slow and the 
Rapid Learner” are dealt with through 
an intelligent evaluation of their pe- 
culiar problems and the means that 
might be used to deal with the 50% 
of high school students who fall into 
this category of slow or rapid. 

This reviewer feels, however, that 
the authors have missed what to the 
Christian is the most important aim of 
education—to teach the child how to 
live so as to save his immortal soul. 
The authors see education as the at- 
tempt to make the individual a con- 
tributing contented member of society, 
one who leads a good life and has 
moral and spiritual values. These 
values are not explained. The authors 
define man as “a creature of supreme 
earthly dignity and worth.” But man is 
more than that, He is a creature com- 
posed of body and soul and made to 
the image and likeness of God. 

They have failed to see the real pur- 
pose of the parochial school as main- 
tained by the Catholic Church—to en- 
able the child to become a good Cath- 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


olic so that he will reach his final end: 
Salvation. According to the authors 
the private school is justified because 
“our private free-enterprise system 
permits any legitimate type of business 
activity to operate.” They further state 
that because the supporters of paro- 
chial schools believe that education 
without religion is incomplete “there is 
an implication, not often stated, that 
without indoctrination in the creed of 
their particular church many of the 
young people will fall away from the 
church.” Are the authors themselves 
implying that the Catholic school only 
“indoctrinates” so as to keep members 
in the church? In Chapter One they 
state: “we will favor the American 
Way throughout this text, for we be- 
lieve in it. This treatment supports the 
free use of intelligence and condemns 
indoctrination in the area of contro- 
versial issues.” Their treatment of the 
parochial schools leads this reviewer 
to believe that they find the parochial 
schools quite controversial and exist- 
ing only in competition with the public 
school system rather than side by side 
in providing education for America’s 
youth. 

The authors’ concluding chapter is 
entitled “What is Better for Youth?” 
As usual the social, vocational, mental, 
and physical development of the stu- 
dent are stressed. In a final comment 
on the private and parochial school, 
they refer to the success of the 
private school in competition with the 
public school and show that certain 
studies conducted at Harvard and 
Princeton reveal that at a particular 
time, the graduates of the public high 
school did better academically than 
did the private high school graduates. 
Again they have missed the real pur- 
pose of the private parochial school. 
True, one can find figures to show that 
at particular times public school grad- 
uates have surpassed the parochial 
school graduates in particular areas. 
But this is only one phase of true 
education. The real evaluation of the 
private parochial school will be made 
at the Final Judgment: Did the private 
parochial school fulfill its first mission— 
to prepare the child for Heaven? 

Summing up: Another well-written 
book in education from the usual 
naturalistic viewpoint. 

BROTHER Ki.ian, O.S.F. 
St, Leonard’s High School, 852 Cy- 


press Avenue, Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 
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Teaching the Language Arts. By W. 
F. Tidyman and M. Butterfield. 
(403 p. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
N. Y. $4.50.) 


This college text provides a broad 
and functional program for the teach- 
ing of the language arts, which in- 
clude oral and written language, spell- 
ing, handwriting, and grammar. The 
authors bring out that evidence of 
maturity is found in the vivid and 
exact use of words. “The approach to 
formulating sentences is _ thinking 
clearly and saying exactly what one 
wants to say.” The authors attribute 
the lifting of material verbatim from 
books in the giving of reports to un- 
familiarity with the material or to lazi- 
ness and indifferent preparation. They 
propose definite provocative tech- 
niques for introducing the writing of 
original letters, stories, poems, plays, 
and reports. “Creative expression is 
satisfying in itself and often provides 
an outlet for deep, repressed feelings,” 
they write. 

In the teaching of grammar, the 
authors advocate that correct and in- 
correct forms should be presented side 
by side, properly labeled to indicate 
right and wrong and the child’s task 
should be to identify the rule guiding 
the proper choice. One teacher quoted 
maintained that one composition cor- 
rected and discussed with the student 
individually is better than a dozen 
neatly corrected papers handed back 
for the pupil’s own study. The authors 
recommend that children keep an 
alphabetized vocabulary box with 
words written on slips of paper to be 
looked up and used when the younger 
child is writing a letter or story in 
class. Teachers of the elementary 
grades should find in these pages 
many worthwhile and practical sug- 
gestions for enriching the total lan- 
guage arts program. The presentation 
is interesting and easy to follow, re- 
plete with examples of actual class- 
room situations. 


Naomi GiLpaTrick, M.A. 
1288 Ringwood Ave., Haskell, New Jersey 


Letters of Mother Seton to Mrs. Julia 
Scott. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph P. 
Code (The Father Salvatore M. 
Burgio Memorial Foundation, N.Y. 
1960; pages 294; price $4). 


All who are interested in the Cause 
of Mother Seton will welcome this 
second edition of her letters to Mrs. 
Scott which have long been out of 








print. There are one hundred and forty 
nine letters, written between April 
1798 and July 1820 to one of Mother 
Seton’s closest friends, and they reveal 
—as no other extant documents do—the 
human side of the writer. They are a 
wholesome corrective of the too abun- 
dant literature which portrays Mother 
Seton as an indefatigable doer of good 
works who found no time in her busy 
life for friendship or anything else that 
might distract her from prayer and her 
unending chores. The prayer, the busy 
life and the unending chores were real, 
but they were not the whole story. She 
did find time for her friends’ affairs, 
and shared their joys and sorrows. In 
return she drew comfort and support 
from them, especially from Julia Scott 
who remained faithful and generous 
when so many others turned away. 

Mother Seton’s hopes for the conver- 
sion of Mrs. Scott were not realized, 
but that cast no shadow on a relation- 
ship that did credit to them both, as is 
clearly shown in these warmly affec- 
tionate letters. 

This entirely new edition, which 
contains five additional letters, an In- 
troduction, a running commentary by 
Msgr. Code, and identification of char- 
acters to aid the reader, is the first 
publication of the Foundation estab- 
lished to perpetuate the memory and 
carry on the work of Father Burgio, 
C.M., who did so much to promote the 
cause of Mother Seton. It is a work he 
urged Monsignor Code to undertake, 
and which he would have welcomed 
warmly. 


(Rev.) FLORENCE D. CoHALAN 


A Short. History of the Catholic 
Church. By Denis Meadows 
(Devin-Adair Company, New York; 
pages 249 with Index). 


A Short History of the Catholic 
Church is written for the general 
reader, for the Protestant as well as for 
the Catholic, as the author indicates 
in “For Whom This Book Is Written.” 
The author’s style is smooth and clear 
in stating the facts. Presenting the 
data by means of the biographical ap- 
proach makes the book interesting and 
live reading. There are no illustrations 
to attract or distract the reader. The 
index is quite adequate. 

The contents for the most part are 
accurate, but the material is barely an 
outline as would be expected from try- 
ing to encompass nearly 2,000 years 
of the history of an institution within 
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234 pages. Doors are opened for us to 
people and events, but there is no 
penetration within. This is a challenge 
to the interested reader whose curiosity 
may be whetted to know more. To 
satisfy any inquiries that might be 
raised it would be an asset if the au- 
thor had given a bibliography of some 
of the better standard works he used 
for references. Some of the generaliza- 
tions border on error. For example, on 
p. 118 with reference to the election 
of Urban VI we read: “In the spring of 
1378 there was an election so beset 
with violence and terrorism that its 
validity could be questioned.” Because 
of extensive recent researches on this 
election by capable church historians, 
the election of Urban VI has been ac- 
cepted as valid by most French as well 
as other historians. The majority of 
cardinals had formally recognized him 
as pope, accepted benefices from him 
and obeyed his acts as valid. However, 
when Urban ordered reforms, the 
French cardinals objected and then 
questioned the validity of his election. 
The author could be referred to the fol- 
lowing works on this subject: Walter 
Ullman, The Origins of the Great 
Schism, London, 1948; Louis Salem- 


Authors 


Vincent P. De Santis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
History, University of Notre Dame. 





A Fifth-Grade Social Studies Textbo 
Our Country 





bier, The Great Schism of the West, 
N. Y., 1907; Mourret-Thompson, His- 
tory of the Church, vol. V, St. Louis, 
1930; Neill and Schmandt, History of 
the Church, Milwaukee, 1957, pp. 
269 ff. 

On the whole, this short history 
could be recommended to the general 
reader for opening in wide sweeps the 
horizons of the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church and for showing that 
despite the human weaknesses of its 
members it is still the institution 
founded by Christ on St. Peter and his 
successors, under the continued guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. 


SIsTER MARIE LEONORE 
Chairman, Department of History, 
College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York 
71, Ne e 


The Church and Communication Arts. 
With a Foreword by Rev. John E. 


Kelly (National Catholic Welfare Con-. 


ference, Washington 5, D. C., 1960; 
pages 183; price $3). 


The material in this book is a sum- 
mary of lectures and discussions at the 
first U. S. Catholic national-level seminar 
on communication arts held in New York, 
August 1959. It explains how to set up 





public relations programs in dioceses, 
parishes, hospitals, schools, and religious 
communities. 

Paul Gavaghan, one of the public re- 
lations representatives, holds that “fears, 
myths, simple ignorance, and misunder- 
standing” about the Church exist “among 
large segments” of the non-Catholic pub- 
lic. 

Reporters representing both wire serv- 
ices and several major newspapers urge 
in the book that responsible Catholic 
spokesmen be made available when ur- 
gent news comment is needed. The lack 
of such comment has resulted in the 
Church’s position being unrepresented, 
or misrepresented, they say. 

The contributors discuss the techniques 
of news writing, and indicate the type 
of material editors are seeking in religious 
news articles, features and photo pos- 
sibilities. _ Magazine, radio, television, 
and advertising personnel similarly dis- 
cuss their requirements. 


Vessel of Clay. By Leo Trese (Image 
Book, Garden City, N. Y.; pages 113; 
price 65¢). 


The story of a day in the life of a priest. 
Swift-moving, simple style. 


The Lone Loneliness. By Dorothy Day 
(Image Book, Garden City, N. Y.; 
pages 280; price 85¢). 
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(Annual annotated book list), by William A. Gillard, 464— 
475; Character Formation Through Books, by Sister Mary 
Esther, 695; Junior Great Books in High School. by Brother 
De Paul, 764; The Teacher Who Rules the World, by Sister 
Mary Evangeline, 769 

Ledato, Francis J., Ph.D.: St. Angela Merici: Model for 
Teachers, 66; Drop the Kindergarten, 203 

M. Alician, Sister, B.V.M., M.A.: Maddening is the Word, 513 

M. Bernarda, Sister, O.S.B., M.A.: Ability Grouping—Yes or 
No? 602 

M. Diana, Sister, O.P., M.A.: The Pose: A Problem in Guid- 
ance, 621 

M. Florentine, Sister, §.S.J.: Tournament at West Point, 715 

M. a Sister, S.S.N.D., M.A.: Heaven Knows, Mr. Colli- 
son, 

M. Marguarite, Sister, R.S.M.: Teaching Requires Personal 
Touch, 453 

M. Roberta, Sister, O.S.B.: Growing Pains in a California 
School, 156 

M. Rose Patricia, Sister, O.P.: Dramatization—An Aid to 
Memory, 226 

~) ‘fr Sister, O.S.F., M.A.: Four Magic Keys to Teaching, 


ote, Sister, R.S.M., M.Ed.: The “Homeless” Child, 


aeons, Mother, S.H.C.J., M.A.: In Defense of Truth, 


McCrystal, Sister St. John, C.S.J., M.A.: Teaching Poetry, 631 
McLean, Patricia, B.S., R.D.H.: Seeking Dental Health, 349 
—_— Angela, Sister, ILH.M.: Lay Volunteers Aid in School, 


Marie Eulalia, Sister, ILH.M., M.A.: Stardust For Monday, 72 

Marie Josephine, Sister, S.S.J., M.A.: Teach Girls to Meditate, 

Martin, Bernard L., M.A., M.B.A.: Give Them the Lowdown 
on Consumer Credit, 363 

Mary, Blessed Virgin: Fatima and the Question of Private 
Revelation, by Rev. Fidelis Buck, 427 

Mary Adolorata, Sister, O.S.M.: Pair Speech with English, 708 

Mary Amatora, Sister, O.S.F., Ph.D.: Patron Saint for the 
Exceptional Child, 51 

Mary Bartholomew, O.S.U.: The Pastor's Feast, 531 

Mary Clementia, Sister, O.P., M.A.: Continuity of Learning— 
Individualized Instruction in the Grades, 637 

Mary De Paul, Sister, C.S.J., M.A.: Physics Remodeled, 208 

Mary Esther, Sister: Character Formation Through Books, 695 

“a. Evangelist, R.S.M.:The Teacher Who Rules the World, 
7 


Mary Hortense, Sister, O.S.F., M.Ed.: Operation Reading, 430 
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Mary Gemma, Sister: Ideas for Visual Aids in Teaching Re- 
ligion, 94 7 

Mary Jeanne, Sister, O.S.F.: Poetry Promoted, 144 

Mary Josef, Sister, R.S.M.: The Gifted Need Science, 275 

Mary Luke, Sister, C.S.J.: Who Make Our Movies? 233, 305 

Mary Martin, Sister, O.P.: Speaking of Thinking, 448 

Mary Timothy, Sister, S.S.N.D.: Creativity in Writing About 
Environment, 222 

Mary Verda, Sister, S.N.D.: So You Want to Be A Teacher: 
Look to the Trimmings, 454 

Mary Xavier, Sister, O.S.U., M.A.: No Missed Lessons, 44; 
Developing Aesthetic Awareness, 618 

Mass: The Mass, by Sister Joan Catherine, 767 

Muthematies: Making Use of the Overhead Projector, by Sister 
Roberta Marie, 664 

Maturity: Personality Development in the Classroom, by Rev. 
Edward L. Murray, 432, 515, 755 

Meditation: Teach Girls to Meditate, by Sister Marie Josephine, 
522 

Mendel, Gregor: Make More of Mendel, by Rev. Joseph A. 
Coyne, 342 

Meric, Brother, C.F.X.: A Look at St. Thomas, 718 

Methods: Stardust for Monday, by Sister Marie Eulalia, 72; 
Ideas for Visual Aids in Teaching Religion, by Sister Mary 
Gemma, 94; Keep Them Guessing, by Rev. Hugh J. Haffey, 
139; Correct English Usage in Primary Grades, by Sister 
Charles Marie, 150; Phonics Can Be Fun! by Sister M. Cor- 
rine, 273; Speaking of Thinking, by Sister Mary Martin, 448; 
Spotlighting Religion Problems, by Brother Gerald Edward, 
457; Visual Aids in the Teaching of History in High School, 
by Sister Joseph Damien, 476, 542; Teaching Poetry, by 
Sister St. John McCrystal, 631 

Meyer, Sister Mary Edward, O.S.F., M.A.: Sparkplug of the 
Classroom, 524 

Milde, Rev. Paul B., O.S.B.: Functional Shift: A Two- 
Dimensioned Idea, 285 

Mitchell, Theresa, Mrs.: Guidance—Catholic and Otherwise, 
346; Guidance, Catholic and Otherwise—Some Further Con- 
siderations, 608 

Moran, John J.: Exchanging Ideas at NCEA Exhibits, 654 

St. Thomas: In Defense of Truth, by Mother M. Thad- 

deus, 532 

Morriss, Frank, LL.B.,Litt.D.: Children’s Classics—But That 
Disney Touch, 354 

Motion Pictures: Who Make Our Movies? By Sister Mary 
Luke, 233, 305; Children’s Classics—But That Disney Touch, 
by Frank Morriss, 354 

Murray, Rev. Edward L., M.A.: Personality Development in 
the Classroom, 432, 515, 755 

Musie: Developing Aesthetic Awareness, by Sister Mary 
Xavier, 619 

National Defense Education Act, 1958: Before You Rescue 
Me... Tell Me Where You Go to School, by Rev. Lorenzo 
D’ Agostino, 599 

Newport, Esther, Sister, S.P., M.F.A., LL.D.: Young Minds 
Create Art, 703 

New Testament: The Epistles to-the Hebrews, by Rev. G. H. 
Guyot, 219, 357, 450; The Epistle to Philemon, by Rev. G. H. 
Guyot, 700; Holy Bible in Pictures (¥Filmstrips evaluated by 
CAVE), 732 

Oath, Loyalty: Student Loyalty Oath?—Yes! by Senator Thomas 
J. Dodd, 134; Student Loyalty Oath?—No! by Senator John F. 
Kennedy, 135 

Old Testament: Holy Bible in Pictures (Filmstrips evaluated 
by CAVE ), 667 

Oratory School: Three Famous British Catholic Schools Cele- 
brate Centenaries, by Michael Derrick, 153 

Orphanage: The “Homeless” Child, by Sister M. Stanislaus, 
535 


Paris, Rev. Charles W.: How to Support Private Schools, 33 

Patron Saint: All Saints Day Parade, by Sister John Emmett, 
169 

Paul, Saint: The Epistle to the Hebrews, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 
219, 357, 450; Epistle to Philemon, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 700 

Personality: Personality Development in the Classroom. by 
Rev. Edward L. Murray, 432, 515, 755; The Pose: A Problem 
in Guidance, by Sister M. Diana, 621 

Peter Pan: Children’s Classics—But That Disney Touch, by 
Frank Morriss, 355 

Philemon, Epistle to: The Epistle to Philemon, by Rev. G. H. 
Guyot, 700 

Phillipson, John S., Ph.D.: Select Research Topics, 456 

Phonies: Phonic Readiness—An Essential, by Sister Mary Louis 
Wohleber, 136; Phonics Can Be Fun! by Sister M. Corrine 
273 


Physies: Physics Remodeled, by Sister Mary De Paul, 208 

Pinocchio: Children’s Classics—But That Disney Touch, by 
Frank Morriss, 355 

Pius XII: Pius XII on Nuclear War, by Rev. Th. J. Zubek, 337 
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Poetry: Poetry Promoted, by Sister Mary Jeanne, 144; Teaching 
Poetry, by Sister St. John McCrystal, 631 

Posters: Ideas for Visual Aids in Teaching Religion, by Sister 
Mary Gemma, 94 

Poster Making: Making Use of the Overhead Projector, by 
Sister Roberta Marie, 660 

Praise: Four Magic Keys to Teaching, by Sister M. Sarah, 639 

Projects: All Saints Day Parade, by Sister John Emmett, 169; 
Re-Creating St. George, by Mrs. Herbert Sibilsky, 171; Let 
Us Adore Him, by Brother Richard F. Zehnle, 266; Seeking 
Dental Health, by Patricia McLean, 349 

Projectors, Overhead: Making Use of the Overhead Projector, 
by Sister Roberta Marie, 657 

Psychotherapy: Guidance Catholic and Otherwise—Some 
Further Considerations, by Mrs. Theresa Mitchell, 608 

Questionnaires: Guidance, Catholic and Otherwise—Some 
Further Considerations, by Mrs. Theresa Mitchell, 608 

Racial Prejudice: Racial Prejudice and Religious Teachers, 
by Sister Judith Ann, 224 

Radio Script: For Whom the Bells Toll, by Sister Christine 
Mary King, 99 

Rateometer: Audio-Visual Aids in A Reading Laboratory, by 
Brother Gerald Edward, 727 

Readiness: Ability Grouping—Yes or No? by Sister M. Bernarda, 
605 

Reading: Phonic Readiness—An Essential, by Sister M. Louis 
Wohleber, 136; Dramatization—An Aid to Memory, by Sister 
M. Rose Patricia, 226; Phonics Can Be Fun! by Sister M. 
Corrine, 273; Operation Reading, by Sister Mary Hortense, 
430 

Reading Laboratory: Audio-Visual Aids in A Reading Labora- 
tory, by Brother Gerald Edward, 727 

Reedy, William J.: To God Through Christ—A High School 
Religion Program, 509 

Religion: Ideas for Visual Aids in Teaching Religion, by Sister 
Mary Gemma, 94; All Saints Day Parade, by Sister John 
Emmett, 169; Let Us Adore Him, by Brother Richard F. 
Zehnle, 266; The Epistle to the Hebrews, by Rev. G. H. 
Guyot, 219, 357, 450; Epistle to Philemon, by Rev. G. H. 
Guyot, 700; Read to Know-Know to Love (Annual annotated 
book list), by William A. Gillard, 464; Fatima and the 
Question of Private Revelation, by Rev. Fidelis Buck, 427; 
Spotlighting Religion Problems, by Brother Gerald Edward, 
457; To God Through Christ—A High School Religion Pro- 
gram, by William J. Reedy, 509; Teach Girls to Meditate, by 
Sister Marie Josephine, 522; A Look at St. Thomas, by 
Brother Meric, 718 

Religion and the Schools: Catholic Schools and Public Funds, 
An Analysis of Rabbi Gordis’ Essay, by Rev. Robert F. Drinan, 
131; A Scrutiny of “the Unreligious View,” by Rev. Thomas 
Donlan, 210 

Ringkamp, Brother Henry, S.M., M.A.: English Schools To- 
day, 283; German Schools Today, 361 

Roberta Marie, Sister, S.N.D. de Namur, M.A.: Making Use 
of the Overhead Projector, 657 

Research Topics, Select Research Topics, by Dr. John S. 
Phillipson, 456 

Revelations, Private: Fatima and the Question of Private 
Revelation, by Rev. Fidelis Buck, 427 

Russian Language: TV Introduces Russian at St. John’s, by 
Maureen Zebrowski, 166 

ees The Sacraments (Filmstrip evaluated by CAVE), 
74 

Saints: Patron Saint for the Exceptional Child, by Sister Mary 
Amatora, 51 

Sanders, James W., S.J.: Soft-Covered Culture: The Paper- 
Back in High School, 213 

Schena, Richard A., M.Ed.: Interpreting Test Results, 693 

Schuster, Sister Mary Faith, O.S.B., Ph.D.: The Flaw in 
Hamlet—Again, 435 

Science: The Gifted Need Science, by Sister Mary Josef, 275 

Science Club: Stardust for Monday, by Sister Marie Eulalia, 72 

Sculpture: Developing Aesthetic Awareness, by Sister Mary 
Xavier, 619 

Sibilsky, Mrs. Herbert: Re-Creating St. George, 171 

Skelly, Rev. John J., O.S.A.: Restoring True Education—A 
Christian Synthesis, 526, 623 

Sleeping Beauty: Children’s Classics—But That Disney Touch, 
by Frank Morriss, 354 

Slow Learners: Ability Grouping—Yes or No? by Sister M. 
Bernarda, 603 

Social Studies: Wage Peace with Knowledge, by Sister Aurilla, 
698 
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Social Sciences: Read to Know—Know to Love (Annual an- 
notated book list ), by William A. Gillard, 466 

Sodality: How Much Student Government? by Sister Emily 
Joseph, 146 

Songs, Doctrinal: Doctrinal Songs (Record evaluated by 
CAVE), 481 

Somers, Rev. Eldon K.: Dear Mr. Jaggars, 717 

Speech: Toward Articulate Graduates, by Rev. Vincent J. 
Horkan, 269; Speech Handicapped Children, by Sister Mary 
Arthur Carrow, 437; Pair Speech With English, by Sister 
Mary Adolorata, 708; Tournament at West Point, by Sister 
M. Florentine, 715 

Standards: What I would Like to See in Catholic Schools, by 
Dr. Urban H. Fleege, 262 

Student Assistants: Lay Volunteers Aid in School, by Sister 
Marie Angela, 264 

Student Government: How Much Student Government? by Sis- 
ter Emily Joseph, 146 

Students, Gifted: The Gifted Need Science, by Sister Mary 
Josef, 275 

Sylvester, Sister, O.S.B.: Art for the Uninitiated Classroom 
Teacher, 58 

Synthesis, Christian: Restoring True Education—A Christian 
Synthesis, by Rev. John J. Skelly, 526, 623 

Tape Recorders: FLES and the Tape Recorder, by Sister 
Agnes Virginia, 86 

Teachers: Sparkplug of the Classroom, by Sister Mary Edward 
Meyer, 524; The Teacher Who Rules the World, by Sister 
Mary Evangeline, 769 

Teachers, Substitute: No Missed Lessons, by Sister Mary 
Xavier, 44 

Teaching: St. Angela Merici: Model for Teachers, by Dr. 
Francis J. Lodato, 66; Keep Them Guessing, by Rev. a 
J. Haffey, 139; Racial Prejudice and Religious Teachers, by 
Sister por Ann, 224; What I Would Like to See in Catholic 
Schools, by Dr. Urban H. Fleege, 261; Is Homework Statisfy- 
ing Pupil Needs? by Maureen Kelly, 360; Closed Circuit TV 
A Quality Tool, by Brother A. Francis, 282; Personality De- 
velopment in the Classroom, by Rev. Edward L. Murray, 
432, 515, 755; Marx Was A Chinese Orator, by Leo J. Hert- 
zel, 442; Teaching Requires Personal Touch, by Sister M. 
Marguerite, 453; So You Want to be a Teacher—Look to 
Trimmings, by Sister Mary Verda, 454; Visual Aids in the 
Teaching of History in High School, by Sister Joseph Damien, 
476; 542; Developing Aesthetic Awareness, by Sister M 
Xavier, 618; Teaching Poetry, by Sister St. John MoCrystal, 
631; Continuity of Learning—Individualized Instruction in 
the Grades, by Sister Mary Clementia, 637; Four Magic Keys 
to Teaching, by Sister M. Sarah, 639; Making Use of the 
Overhead Projector, by Sister Roberta Marie, 657; Dear Mr. 
Jaggars, by Rev. Eldon K. Somers, 717 

Television: TV Introduces Russian at St. John’s, by Irene 
Zebrowski, 166 

Television, Closed Circuit: Closed Circuit TV a Quality Tool 
by Brother A. Francis, 392 

Terbovich, Rev. J. Baptist, O.F.M.Cap.: Bury the Greeks? 277 

Tests: Interpreting Test Results, by Richard A. Schena, 693 

Therese, Sister, S.N.D.: Acquiring Latin Vocabulary Through 
English, 710 

The Wonderful Story of Lourdes, (Sound filmstrip evaluated 
by CAVE), 549 

Thinking: Speaking of Thinking, by Sister Mary Martin, 448 

Transparencies: Making Use of the Overhead Projector, by 
Sister Roberta Marie, 657 

University: Restoring True Education—A Christian Synthesis, 
by Rev. John J. Skelly, 526, 623 

Variety: Keep Them Guessing, by Rev. Hugh J. Haffey, 139 

Visual Aids: Ideas for Visual Aids in Teaching Religion, by 
Sister Mary Gemma, 94; Visual Aids in the Teaching of His- 
tory in High School, by Sister Joseph Damien, 476, 542 

Vocabulary: Acquiring Latin Vocabulary Through English, by 
Sister Therese, 710 

Vocations: Maddening is the Word, by Sister M. Alician, 513 

War, Nuclear: Pius XII on Nuclear War, by Rev. Theodore J. 
Zubek, 337 

Wohleber, Sister Mary Louis, R.S.M.: Phonic Readiness—An 
Essential, 136 

Youth: The Pose: A Problem in Guidance, by Sister M. Diana, 
621 - 

Zebrowski, Miss Irene: TV Introduces Russian at St. John’s, 
166 

Zehnle, Brother Richard F., S.M.: Let Us Adore Him, 266 


Zubek, Rev. Theodore J., O.F.M., S.T.D.: Pius XII on 
Nuclear War, 337 
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An Informed Person is . 


e one who reads the May-June, 
Catholic Institution and Parish Clinic issue, 
of Catholic 
Building 
and 
Maintenance! 


Just look at some titles of the talks published in this issue devoted entirely to the results of the unique CIPC— 


* “The Money Market Today” by Eliot Janeway, former Business 
Editor of Time magazine 


* 


“Cafeteria Personnel in the School Lunch Program” by Ann 
Schmitt, School Lunch Director for the diocese of Buffalo. 


* “Production Standards for School Cleaning and Custodial Work” 
by Albert Burner, Supervisor of Cleaning Standards, Port 
of New York Authority. 


ao 


“Kitchen Equipment, Status and Prospects” by Howard Post, 
President, Food Facilities Engineering Society. 


* “The Owner Looks for His Architect and Contractor” by Rev. 
John J. Rudden, Director, Brooklyn Diocesan Building Office. 


* 


“Getting the Most from New Foods” by Sister Mary Medarde, 
FSS.J., Dietary Department Director, St. Mary’s Hospital 


* 


‘Paints, Color, and Decoration” by Harold Rambusch, President, 
Rambusch Decorating Company 


“Purchasing for the Kitchen, Helps and Cautions” by Brother 
Simon West, C.P., Director, Holy Family Monastary. 


* “A Good Custodian Is...” by Shim Lehrman, President, Na- 
tional Sanitary Supply Association. 





and many others covering a great many aspects of the Parish and Institutional 
operations of building, maintenance and food service. Read it... save it... 
it will be an invaluable reference for the year ahead. 


CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE—A Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. publication 
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EDUCATION 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR is the official publication of the 
Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association 


CAVE’s 
Oth 


CONVENTION in Retrospect 


HUNDREDS OF EDUCATORS crowded the sessions of 
CAVE’s 9th annual national convention at the Inter- 
national Amphitheatre, Chicago, during Easter Week. 
The splendid attendance was reminiscent of the first 
three conventions which CAVE held in Chicago dur- 
ing August of 1952-1954—at which time the meetings 
were scheduled to coincide with those of the National 
Audio-Visual Association. 

This year’s convention, held in conjunction with that 
of NCEA as has been the case since 1955, drew an 
attendance that was one of the largest in CAVE’s 
history. We feel that this is a significant indication that 
audio-visual techniques are fast becoming an integral 
part of Catholic education. 

As at most of CAVE’s conventions, the program 
centered mainly on classroom demonstrations so that 
the audience was not merely told about things audio- 
visual but rather was afforded an opportunity of see- 
ing how experienced teachers use audio-visual mate- 
rials as an integral part of their method of teaching. 
Pupil response could thus be judged and the procedure 
evaluated by those witnessing the demonstrations. 

But since some problems and procedures relating 
to audio-visual require an exchange of ideas, these 
were scheduled in a splendid panel and in a discussion 
session given over to the tape curriculum. 

The panel discussion by leaders in the field of edu- 
cation focussed its attention on the practical problems 
confronting the classroom teacher in making use of 





Sister Jean Philip is principal of St. Patrick's 
School, Joliet, Illinois. She was program chair- 
man of CAVE's 9th annual convention, held in 
Chicago, Ill., April 19-21, 1960. Snce 1955 Sister 
has been a member of CAVE's advisory board. 
She has also been on the Chicago evaluating 
committee since 1956. 


By Sister Jean Philip, O.P, 


audio-visual materials. Sister Hilda Marie, O.P., Super- 
visor for the Sisters of St. Dominic, Adrian, Michigan, 
was the panel chairman. The panelists were Sister 
Mary St. Eleanore, B.V.M., Supervisor for the Sisters 
of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Dubuque, Iowa; 
Sister Mary Anacleta, R.S.M., Audio-Visual Coordi- 
nator, St. Xavier College, Chicago, Illinois; Sister Mary 
Dunstan, O.P., Supervisor for the Dominican Sisters, 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin; and Sister Mary Edith, C.S.F.N., 
Supervisor for the Sisters of the Holy Family of Naz- 
areth, Des Plaines, Illinois. 


Highlights of Panel Discussion 


Many interesting highlights can be drawn from this 
panel discussion. We shall limit ourselves to these, 
however, as the panel talks will be published in these 
pages in a Fall issue. The first panelist chose to con- 
sider practical uses and selection of, A-V Materials 
“Many, responsible for the training of altar boys,” said 
Sister Mary St. Eleanor,” have welcomed records which 
allow time for the prospective altar boy to repeat the 
Latin after the speaker. At present such records are so 
inexpensive that it is possible for a-boy to own his own.” 
At this point Sister played a sample. 

“While visiting a fourth grade class,” continued Sis- 
ter, “I was amazed at the accurate application of multi- 
plication. In response to my inquiry regarding the 
secret to the accuracy, the children urged their teacher 
to play the multiplication records which had been 
such an asset to them.” 

But we must discriminate in the selection of audio- 
visual material, warned Sister Mary St. Eleanor: “We 
must be aware of the necessity of accuracy in order 
that A-V aids present a true picture. Maps are excel- 
lent assets but there are times when we need to sup- 
plement them in order to convey more accurate ideas. 
For example: a child looking at Puget Sound in a map 
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Is he 


learning... 


or just being entertained ? 


He’s learning ...if the classroom 
audio-visual equipment is de- 
signed, as only Bell & Howell 
equipment is, to be an active 
educational aid rather than a 
medium of entertainment. The 
full benefits of teaching with 
audio-visuals can be achieved 
only through built-in features 
and controls that make the 
teacher the complete master of 
the lesson rather than a by- 
stander. Only Bell & Howell 
gives these to you, along with 
unmatched ease of operation. 
The school administrator gets 
the assurance of long, trouble- 
free equipment operation, and 
the certainty that the school has 


399AV. Stops on single scene 
for class discussion. Reverses 
instantly, lets you repeat 
scenes until they are clearly 


786AV-1. 2-Channel Tape Re- 
corder. Teacher records lesson 
on one channel. Student lis- 
tens, records answers on sec- 
ond channel. 


gotten the best value for its 
money. Program assistance and 
service is provided by an expert 
Bell & Howell Audio-Visual 
Representative in your area. 

If you’re going to specify 
audio-visual equipment soon... 
if you’re interested in the added 
teaching power audio-visuals 
can give your school . . . write us 
today. There’s no obligation. 
Education Dept., Bell & Howell, 
7166 McCormick Rd., Chicago. 


Qualifies for purchase under 
Public Law 864. (National 
Defense Education Act). 


Filmosound 302. Add high- 
fidelity magnetic sound to any 
16mm film, automatically. 
Doubles the value of language 
teaching film. 


724 Slide and Filmstrip Pro- 
jector. Simple instructions on 
projector. Projects even in 
semi-lighted room to permit 
note-taking. 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


)} Bell = Howell 
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might have little idea of the vastness of that body of 
water. If two or three slides, depicting the expansive- 
ness of the Sound were projected (here Sister flashed 
sample slides on the screen for her audience), the 
pupil would be less apt to have distorted knowledge.” 


Application of Tape Recorder in Teaching 


Prefacing her talk as the second panelist, Sister Mary 
Anacleta asked her audience, “Is A-V the answer to 
speed up, to learn more, to learn faster?” She assured 
her listeners that “Audio-visual instruction could be 
a partial answer to this challenge. By its nature it con- 
cretizes learning, gives it depth; however, although it 
supplements verbal instruction, it can never supplant 
it.” Sister then drew attention to some remarkable 
changes in audio-visual materials, suggesting that the 
producers were motivated by the needs of the times. 
“They have even attempted to change the philosophy 
of production,” Sister stated, “making much of their 
output basic rather than supplementary. . . The teacher 
ponders on how she can develop her own particular in- 
terest and initiative in order to relate these to today’s 
religion lesson and tomorrow’s science program.” 

The body of Sister Anacleta’s presentation dealt with 
the topic she had chosen: the tape recorder and its 
application to the classroom. “No other single piece of 
equipment for educational use,” she stated, “has made 
quite the progress as has the tape recorder. . . Since the 
tape recorder functions so vitally today from kinder- 
garten through college, it might be of interest to take 
a brief overview of its specific uses.” As a first applica- 
tion Sister cited its value in story telling: “Story hour 
is always a big moment, formal or informal, from first 
grade to eighth. But an animated good story-teller is 
not always available. Why not find one and preserve 
the story on tape? A selection of pre-recorded stories 
arranged according to grade level and to season is a 
treasure-house in any library. Why not make your 
own?” 

Recognizing that “The voice of tape is strongest in 
the demand for language laboratories,” Sister allowed 
for the fact that many educators are waiting till the 
venture becomes more stable, but she urged teachers to 
use the interim as an opportunity for “every language 
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CAVE sessions drew capacity audiences. 
Part of one is shown at left, in the Inter- 
national Amphitheatre, Chicago, Illinois, 
during the 9th annual convention of the 
Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Associ- 
ation. 


teacher to prepare materials for that day when the 
language laboratory becomes a reality in their schools.” 

Sister Anacleta devoted the latter part of her talk 
to some very practical points relating to types of tape 
recorders, techniques in taping, and ended with a re- 
minder on care in labelling and filing tapes whose 
recording is intended for further use. 


Audio Visual Methods 


The third panelist, Sister Mary Dunstan, explored 
audio-visual methods in the classroom. “There are cer- 
tain principles of learning that most of us are willing to 
accept, she said. “They include such axioms as ‘expe- 
rience is the best teacher, ‘we learn by doing,’ and ‘past 
experiences condition learning.’ But we must keep in 
mind that first-hand experience may sometimes be an 
expensive teacher, and then vicarious experience, or 
learning through the experience of others, may be more 
desirable.” Sister then pointed out that “‘learning by 
doing’ includes not manual activity alone, but also such 
activity as perceiving, thinking, and imagining.” 

While realizing that there is no one best way of using 
audio-visual materials, Sister Mary Dunstan offered 
her listeners the following suggestions as help in the 
effective use of A-V teaching tools: 

“1. The teacher herself must be prepared. Any suc- 
cessful teacher knows that a good lesson depends upon 
plans carefully worked out in advance. . . 

“2. The purpose for using the A-V material must be 
clear. . . It should be clear to the pupils. . . what they 
are expected to learn from it. A good picture may 
contain more information than the teacher will want 
to discuss. . . 

“3. The material must be within the understanding 
of the group using them. . . 

“4. There should be appropriate pupil participation 
in the use of audio-visual aids. . . participation also 
includes mental sharing. The pupil who reacts men- 
tally, who questions, evaluates, applies, and so on, is 
participating in the problem at hand. . . 

“DS. The teacher must have adequate audio-visual 
materials. It is important to the success of the program 
that teachers be reasonably sure of getting what they 
want when they need it. . . 
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“6. Finally, ways for the continuous improvement of 
audio-visual programs should be considered. Con- 
tinuous improvement should characterize any function 
of the school curriculum, and this is true about audio- 
visual instruction materials. . .” 

The final panelist, Sister Mary Edith, centered her 
attention on organization for an audio-visual program 
in a school. She holds that while splitting the A-V 
dollar can cause the principal any number of head- 
aches, “It is desirable and highly recommended that 
the entire teaching staff participate in the evaluations 
and decisions in purchasing needed equipment. 
Teachers are more likely to use what they themselves 
have chosen.” 

To fix one problem in the minds of her audience, Sis- 
ter Mary Edith quoted the humorous story of the 
teacher who had to seek an electric outlet 100 feet 
down the hall, over the transom, and into a small closet 
adjacent to the principal's office. “The use of audio- 
visual materials should be made easy for the teacher,” 
she maintained, “or she will find many theoretical ex- 
cuses for not using them at all.” 

Then Sister Mary Edith elaborated on the backbone 
of the audio-visual program—the 4 R’s—“Make sure 
that the Right materials and equipment get to the 
Right place at the Right time and are used in the 
Right way.” 

For the first, she recommended making an inventory 
and indicated the various desirable pieces of equip- 
ment. The second R she claimed to be the classroom, 
saying that “These materials should be available where 
they are needed . . . Teachers who refused to take chil- 
dren to the auditorium turn to visual aids enthusiasti- 
cally when their own rooms are equipped for visual 
teaching . . . In the auditorium, the lesson ceases to be 
a lesson and becomes a show.” 

In explaining the Right time, Sister covered avail- 
ability of film catalogs, someone charged with doing 
the ordering, use of trained student projectionists who 
will have equipment ready at a moment’s notice, and 
finally, in a good-sized school, a full-time director of 
curriculum and teaching materials. On this point Sis- 
ter said, “More often the principal may voluntarily un- 
dertake these duties, or they may be delegated to an 










Some of Sister Johanilla’s pupils from St. 
Benedict’s School, Chicago, Illinois,. par- 
ticipate in a demonstration lesson at 
CAVE’s 9th convention. They learned 
about rockets as Sister conducted the les- 
son using the opaque projector (far left), 
the filmstrip projector (center front), and 
charts as audio-visual aids. 
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interested librarian or a concientious school clerk. In 
either of these cases, the person chosen as coordinator 
of audio-visual materials ought to have enthusiasm for 
the job. His personality should be positive and helpful 
—the kind that invites others to call for assistance and 
advice in improving instruction.” 

In the balance of her talk, Sister Mary Edith went 
into detail on an accurate booking and assignment sys- 
tem. She called for doing this on a detailed, coordi- 
nated basis, also insisting that visual aids be classified 
properly, with good storage of materials so that cata- 
loguing will mean something. She was explicit that 
“There must be storage racks for films, cases for slides, 
shelves for recordings, drawers for filmstrips, and files 
for pictures. 

This final panelist closed her talk with a challenge: 
“We must build today to meet tomorrow's needs in 
the audio-visual field. Each room ought to be so 
equipped that pictures may be presented and sound 
used ... The next few decades may prove that audio- 
visual instruction will be a panacea if these aids are 
used, not to substitute the teacher, but to supplement 
the teaching. 


Demonstrations of Teaching 


The use of A. V. materials in teaching Religion was 
introduced by Sister Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B., Super- 
visor for the Benedictine Sisters, Chicago, Illinois, who 
spoke on the training of the catechist. A narration of a 
“Modern Guardian Angel” presented by the pupils of 
St. Lambert School, Skokie, Illinois (staffed by the 
Benedictine Sisters), followed this introduction. Sis- 
ter Dolores’ demonstration was a fine example of 
proper utilization of A-V materials. The enthusiasm of 
the participants in the demonstration was proof 
enough that the teacher had reached the hearts of the 
pupils and that the lessons learned would bear fruit in 
their every-day life. 

Teaching music with audio-visual materials was ably 
demonstrated by Sister Brendan, S.P., of Our Lady of 
Mercy School, Chicago, Illinois. Sister Brendan, one 
of the editors of the To God Through Music series, 
used various devices such as soldier charts, seal charts, 
flannelgraphs and an original “Feed the Elephant” 




























Reelected at CAVE’s 9th convention were Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo 
J. McCormick, Ph.D. (left), president, and Rev. Michael F. 
Mullen, C.M., of St. John’s University, Jamaica, N.Y., vice presi- 
dent. 


game to capture the interest of her first graders. Atten- 
tion was focussed on ear and eye training of short 
tonal patterns. Chairman for this demonstration was 
Sister Francis Joseph, S.P., Supervisor for the Sisters of 
Providence, St. Mary of the Woods, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 


Science in Intermediate Grades 


Teaching science in the intermediate grades was 
demonstrated by Sister M. Johanilla, O.S.F., who chose 
the study of space as her topic. Children who partici- 
pated in the demonstration were fifth graders from St. 
Benedict’s School, Chicago, Illinois. The audience felt 
that they had gleaned much from the filmstrips, charts 
and excellent teaching techniques so ably demon- 
strated. They were pleased at the wealth of information 
the children had absorbed. 

The tremendous growth of audio-visual library in 
Newark, New Jersey, is due in great part to the un- 
tiring zeal of the Reverend John A. McAdams, Audio- 
Visual Coordinator for the Archdiocese of Newark. 
Father showed a twenty-five minute film in color en- 
titled The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. This film was 
produced by Paul and Edward Hayes, priests of the 
Archdiocese, as an example of the creative work being 
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encouraged there. The rest of Father’s time was spent 
in giving the history and operation of the Newark 
Archdiocesan Audio-Visual Library. 

The fusing of aural and visual instruction was pre- 
sented by Sister Theresa Brentano, O.S.B., of Mt. St. 
Scholastica College in Atchison, Kansas. Sister, a pio- 


neer in the preparation of Catholic instructional ma- 
terials, explained how Catholic educators through 
three summer tape institutes have collaborated to build 
a tape curriculum which now comprises some twelve 
hundred master tapes in the fields of reading, mathe- 
matics, science and the social sciences. Correlated with 
these tapes are worksheets. These devices aid, do not 
supplant the teacher, was Sister’s concluding remark. 

The importance as well as the advantage of audio- 
visual materials in teaching the social studies was ably 
demonstrated by Sister Angelica, $.C.C., of St. Martha 
School, Morton Grove, Illinois. This seventh grade pre- 
sentation consisted of an introductory lesson on Africa. 
The use of map symbols was stressed. Other visual 
aids included maps, a globe, flat pictures, and chalk- 
board illustrations. 


CAVE's Contributions 


Since a number of those who attended the conven- 
tion have evinced an interest in CAVE’s work, as well 
as requesting membership in the organization, this 
article will close with a brief résumé of CAVE’s con- 
tribution to Catholic education. 

CAVE, which held its first formal meeting in 1952, 
owes its origin to Monsignor Thomas Quigley, formerly 
Superintendent of Schools for the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh, the late Michael V. Ference who was audio- 
visual coordinator under Monsignor Quigley and Mr. 
Wagner, publisher of THe Catruo.ic Epucator. Since 
1955, starting with its 4th convention, it has met 
annually in conjunction with the NCEA in order to en- 
courage more educators to recognize its potential 
place in Catholic education. However, while these 
conventional meetings are an integral part of CAVE’s 
program, its greatest contribution consists in evaluating 
films for Catholic School use in the field of religion. 
The organization has compiled a service guide listing 
over 1300 films, filmstrips, recordings and art reproduc- 
tion in Religion. CAVE has also established criteria 
for judging A-V materials for Catholic use, a service 
maintained by its national Evaluation Committee. 
These evaluations are published monthly in Te 
Catuoiic Epucator, the official publication of the 
organization, as a continuing service to teachers. 

In addition to this service CAVE also publishes a 
yearbook. At the present time Volume II is ready for 
distribution. These volumes contain all the evaluations 
which carry the CAVE seal of approval. Volume II 
also contains a fifty-page directory which gives a com- 
plete list of religion teaching aids. 

In reporting to the CAVE board of directors at this 
convention, Father Michael F. Mullen, C.M., general 
chairman of the evaluating committees, reviewed the 
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Seventh grade pupils get an introduction 
to Africa in a demonstration lesson taught 
by Sister M. Angelica, S.C.C., of St. 
Martha School, Morton Grove, Illinois. 
Sister used as visual aids, maps, a globe, 
pictures, and chalkboard illustrations. 
The scene is at CAVE’s 9th Convention. 




















Centripoise Design 
by Arlington Seating 







Who but a schoolman views a chair 
from underneath? But then he must, 
knowing that he may judge of the lasting 
qualities from the design and construc- 
tion. 


























































































Shown in the illustration is the under- 
side of a new Studybilt chair with Cen- 
tripoise Design introduced by Arlington 
Seating Co., Arlington Heights, Illinois. 

What is seen are tubular members 
joined to a single, formed, heavyguage 
steel center plate below the seat. The re- 
sult is pleasing visual effect of the chair 
proper, posture correlation, and seating 
comfort. 

The new Studybuilt line is offered in 
12 different design models, each in stand- 
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work accomplished over the past three years. He ap- 
praised them of the work in progress on Volume III. 
Membership in CAVE is open to any person or 
industry interested in audio-visual education. From 
the $5.00 membership fee the following benefits are 
received: (1) an annual subscription to THE CaTHOLIc 
Epucator, which publishes monthly evaluations of cur- 
rent materials, a copy of the CAVE Year Book, and 
occasional Audio-Visual Newsletters which keep mem- 


bers aware of new trends in Audio-Visual education. 
Election of officers of the Catholic Audio-Visual 
Association took place at the 9th CAVE convention. 
The present officers are: President, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo 
J. McCormick, Ph.D., Baltimore, Maryland; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Reverend Michael F. Mullen, C.M., Jamaica, 
N. Y.; Treasurer, Reverend Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; and Secretary, Mother M. Benedict, 
R.S.H.M., Ph.D., Tarrytown, N. Y. 





News of School Supplies and Equipment 


ard range of sizes. Not only chairs, but 
also lift lid and open book box desks, 
chair desks, study desks, tablet arm 
chairs, and upholstered chairs may be 
had. 

For more information write Arlington 
Seating Co., Arlington Heights, IIl., ask- 
ing for Bulletin 900. SS&E 37 


Machine Shorthand Primer 


An elementary, 44-page text, the Ma- 
chine Shorthand Primer, presents the 
basic elements of the stenograph-steno- 
type system. It is available from Steno- 
graphic Machines, Inc., 8040 N. Highway 
Ave., Skokie, Il. 

Designed for beginning students be- 
fore they start operating the shorthand 
machine, most of the text consists of ac- 
tual machine shorthand notes. 








The primer should prove helpful to 
teachers and administrators interested in 
knowing something about the operation 
of the machine. 

Also available from the company is a 
description of a free tape-recorded, home- 
study course for teacher training. 

SS&E 38 


New Purchasing Firm Formed 


More than 1,000 institutions throughout 
the mid-West have been enjoying sub- 
stantial saving in purchases made in the 
past three years through a firm pioneered 
by Philip J. Malloy, who now announces 
the formation of a new company, Insti- 
tutional Purchasing, Inc., 950 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

Among the broadened services offered 
by the new firm is the supplying of “a 
complete line” of food staples, grocery 
items, frozen fruits, vegetables, fish, 
meats, and poultry. 

A marketing advisory service is pro- 
vided to clients, who will find listed 
“everything from adding machines to 
X-ray film” in the IPI catalogue. 

SS&E 39 


Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 742) 

5. There is a division of opinion about 
whether the reading should precede the 
viewing, or vice versa. In some cases, the 
picture has served to introduce the book 
to a child who might otherwise never 
have made its acquaintance. In other 
(Continued on next page) 
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Reader Reaction 
(Continued from preceding page) 


cases, the movie has been more appreci- 
ated after the reading. In either case, book 
and screen versions supplement each 
other for fuller appreciation. 

6. Finally, no movie producer, nor 
book adapter, for that matter, be he 
named Disney or anything else, has any 
right to make substantial changes in a 
story. He must select, of course, because 
of the time element, and may be allowed 
minor changes, if necessary for screen 
presentation. However, to steal an au- 
thor’s title, characters, and creative ideas, 
then present us with a distorted or diluted 
version, that is “gypping” indeed. We 
want none of that! 

So that brings us back to the con- 
clusion of Dr. Morriss’ scholarly exposé. 
Personally, I must confess that my ex- 
periences in classroom and library go 
along with the children’s views. Certainly, 
the classics have gained in popularity 
because of movies bearing the same title. 
Librarians are besieged for these books. 

To conclude with a question, what 
can be done about the deplorable fact, 
the “gypping” of a well-known, well- 
loved title, characters, setting and ideas, 
to present us with a watered-down ver- 
sion of an original classic? Is it enough 
to bring the truth to light in classroom 
discussions, supplemented by careful, un- 
tiring, professional reading guidance? 
Would any good result from a well- 
prepared protest, such as Dr. Morriss’ 
article itself, being brought to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Walt Disney and Company? 
Or shall we draw up a petition, “We 
want the real!” signed by thousands of 
discerning eleven-year-olds? What think 
youP SIsTER MARIE ANGELA, I.H.M. 
St. Matthew School Library, 5970 Audu- 
bon Ave., Detroit 24, Mich. 
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Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from page 771) 


Katheryn Worth has given a deep 
appreciation of the household arts 
and the art of learning to live and 
love in her delightful little book 
They Loved to Laugh. No girl will 
ever forget Abbie Deal in A Lantern 
in Her Hand or the deep joy and 
beauty in Let the Hurricane Roar. 

These are only a few of the books 
that are available for teaching some 
of the ideas that we are unable to 
transmit because of limited experi- 
ence or because of the very in- 
tangible nature of the thoughts we 
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are trying to convey. 


The home economics teacher 
must delve into every possible nook 
and corner of the educational field 

rtunities for broad- 
ground as a teacher, 
so that she can more effectively di- 
rect her students. Literature and 
the other arts have resources that 
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If the teacher is successful in de- 
veloping the feminine characteris- 
tics so necessary for the Christian 
mother, she is truly forming the 
hand that rocks the cradle, which 
is after all, the hand that rules the 
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NI()W...the big forward step in school seating.. 
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eyTTIQUSE 5" 


@ Here is engineering inspiration to 
solve a basic problem in 
tubular steel furniture design. A single, 


heavy-gauge steel center plate is used, 





formed to receive and hold all tubular 

members. As a result, 
the artist-designer is given greater latitude in achieving 
sili panies pleasant visual effect, manufacturing is simplified, and the best 
of materials ‘ean be used without question. 
2 New Centripoise 


Another fine feature: one 


shes tiniimsh oleteaben design is exclusively Arlington’s .. . 


smooth, snag-free surface 
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furniture that money can buy. 


in the NEW APedaragdom STUDNBILT line 


Complete selection of models with choice of 
turquoise, beige, coral and 
blue metal trim colors. Seats and back rests 







in new Arlex Plastic or in formed hardwood plywood. 






Designed for every student and every grade. \ ; 
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SAME SCHOOLROOM ... OVER-THE-WEEKEND TRANSFORMATION of 45 year old St. Gabriel’s (Chicago) 
1st grade classroom pictured in L/FE Magazine. Story. features Brunswick Contemporary Series (Lifetime 
Fiberglass seating), Movable Cabinets, Moduwall chalkboard-display units. 
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